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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 
1. FAOLS SCHOOL (MILITARY). 
Boarding and Day School. Prepares for Univer- 
sities and Scientific Schools. Also Primary Depart- 
ment. Catalogue on application. 





CoNNEOTICUT, Hamd 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with tirm discipline and thorough school system, 
Extensive grounds, es a A boathouse, etc. 
Send for circular. Rev. H. L. EVEREST,M.A. Rect or 
ConneEcricuT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY. FORBOYSAND 
Young Men. Detyrepoes: President Dwight, 
Yale University; Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. Forother references or information inquire of 
Rev. HENRY Upson, Principal. 








ConNECTIcUT, Pomfret Centre 
YE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 6. 
Number limited. 





NECTICUT, Wallingford. 
OSEMAR Y HALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Ruutz-Rees, Principal. 





ConNECTICUT, Waterbury. 


T. MARGARET’ S DIOCESAN 


n School.—Advent term. eighteenth year, opens ° 


Sept. 21,1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hilliard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
V2 WE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
ys.—Prepares for the colleges and universi- 
ties. a academic course. Number limited to 20. 
Mr. Preston takes two boys into his house and gives 
them his personal attention. Session begins Sept. 
28. ROBERT L. PRESTON, A.B., Room 1, 1331 F 8t. 


DIsTRIcT OF CoLUmMBIA, Washington. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 
For catalogue address Principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
AS £. LD. BLAKE AND MRS. L 
Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
dnd Day School for Girls reovens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Amo»le grounds for out- 
door exercise, 


MARYLAND, Ba'timore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
Mrs. JuLia R. TUTWILER ard Mrs. ANNE Ca- 
BELL Rvs, Principals, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 703 St. Poul 8t., will reopen September 21. 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for College. 














MARYLAND, Biltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
opens Sept. 21, with a very able corps of teachers. 
pte a prepared for College. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 
rmstro 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 120-124 West Franklin St. 
WEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 

cipal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22) 1892. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S FRE NCH, GERMAN, 
and English Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reonens September 22, 1892. neipals— 
Miss M. O. CARTER and Miss 8. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Square. ts is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute 
Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek /andforbusiness. Special students received 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23 West Cedar st. 

OME FOR GIRLS, 

Where they have refined, cultivated surround- 
ings, are carefully chaperoned while studying with 
private teachers or in any private school. Number 
limited to six. Address Mrs, T. 8. WinsLow. Refer- 
ences: Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.; Rev. 8.H Dana, D.1 D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 
7 VIE MISSES GILMAN'S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
will reopen September 29, 1892. 














= 








MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils pre- 
poe dy for _coeae. References: the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
siz, Cambridge ; 

echnology, Boston. 


Boston; Mrs. Louis A 
Gen. F.'A. Walker, Pres. Inst. of 




















Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
R. HALE’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The tenth year will begin 
Monday, Octot er 3. Ate 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwe alth Ave, 


fost, CHAMBERLAYNE £ 
At r) Ps a Home and Day Schoo! for Girls, 
October 5. 1 92. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON* UNIVERSITY Law 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT. LL.D. 


_Prospec tus sent upon application, 


School. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3,192. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUBETTS, Billerica. i" : 
TTCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 miles 
/VZ£ from Boston, on theB. &L.R.R. A strictly select 
Family School for Boys from 7 to 15inclusive. Fall 
term commences September 19. Send for circular 
to M. ©. MITCHELL, A. M., Principal. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 8 Garden St 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 2 , Sept. 27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land’s End, 
Rockport, Muss. Send tor circular. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family Schoo! for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 

sical laboratory. Circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 17 Berkeley St. 
1 TSS INGOLS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Sert. 29, 1892.—Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. 





s MaSsacHUSETTs, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
y hola CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


F _(Private—for Girls.) 7 


MASSACHUSETTS, Conecora 
ONCORD HOME SC “HOOL. —25 BOYS 
_ prepared for college. scientific school, or busi- 
ness, Allthe advantages of family life combi: 1ed with 
best mental and pbysical training. Buildings newand 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
ota ae JAMES Ss. GARLAND, . Master, — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys are members of thef mily. . lementary classes 
for for young boys. - KNAP PP. S. 8.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 

Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES G PARSONS, Principal. — 

MASSACHUSETTS, Leicester. 

7 EICESTER ACADEM Y.—109th Year. 
« Fall term begins Sept. 6,1892. English and 
Olassical Courses. Prepares for Business and the 
best Colleges and Technical Schools. Both sexes. 
©. F. PALMER, A.B., Prin. 
Address A. H. COOLIDGE. Preside: t of Trustees. _ 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lexingto 
OME SCHOOL FOR Ei TIGHT BOYS 


preparing for Harvard. GrorGE L. STOWELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’ S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. 
a. W. RoyYAL, (Hary.) Head Master. 
n. 


Mrs. KNAPP, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. dD. 


MASSACHUSETTS, wry Braintree, 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First Term, Meh Year, begins September 
14. Address 
J. B. SEWALL. © 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesle vy” es 
HE WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL 
for Boys prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. Address — Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. — 


MASSACHUSETTS. West Newton. 40th year. 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—A family school for girls and 
Preparation for all hieh educational institu- 
For catalogue. address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. : 
HE HOME SCHOOL. 


Miss Kimball’s Schoo! for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated cire ular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 
RS. 2HROCFS SCHOCL FOR 
Young Lad es and Children.—Colleve Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892. 


hoys. 
tions and for a useful life. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys. 4 prepares for College or Scien- 

tific School, Send for Catalogue. 
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Educational. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Mount Vernon. 

Vs CCOLLOM INSTI} UTE.—A COol- 
, lege graduate, 20 years a teacher, living in a 
beautiful mountain village 50 miles from ows'on, 
wiil take into his family six boys, and will personal- 
ly prepare them for collerecr business. 

Joun B. WELCH, A.M., Prin 


NEW penrORC Portsmouth. 
; sy 


Miss .CMORGAN’'’SHOME SCHOO! 
d for Young Ladies and Misses. 1th year, Re- 
opens September 2s, ls 













New J reton, 
Qos TH JERSEY INSTITUTE,.—2}3d 
year bezins Sept. 14 Both : Prepares for 
any College, ‘Teac hing, or Busi French, Ger- 





man, Art, Music, Military Driil, Gymnasium. 
H. . TRASK, Prin. 





NEw JERSEY, Burlington. 
T. MARY S HALL.—CHRISTMAS 
Term begins S¢ 21, 1892 
Miss CHARLOTTE TiTcCOMB, Principal. 
NEw JERSEY, Deckertown, Sussex County. 
BELEY S SELECT BOARDING 
School for Boys, Limited. Terms, $225; no ex- 
tras. W. H. SEELEY, A. M., Prin. 


New Jer3ry, Lawren:evile 
i 4 WRENCEVILLE SCHOO! 


JOHN C. GREEN Fovunpation 


Fall Term begins Sept. 15. 


For Catalogue and information, address 


Rev. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph D. 
NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 

V TSS DANA'S BOARDING . 
Ll School for Girls reopens Sept. 21. College pre- 

aration. Reside it French and German teachers, 
Thorough instruction in English. with special ad- 
vantages in Art, Music, and Deisarte Gymnastics, 
Terms, including board and tuition in English, L itin, 
and Greek, $70v. 


1iND DAY 


+57 JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
ie UNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
Jill terse, weet, hemeln. Cote 
logues. (Summer Session.) Fall opens sept. 13 
Rev. J. J. COALB, A.M. (Princeton), Princip yal. 


NEW JERSEY, Trenton, 
fg And. SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
ae school for boys backward ia :their stud es. 
Terms $500. No extras. Only six boari.ng pupils. 
EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 


NEw York, Albany. 
r i AGA ES o¢ H100L.— A Di] R 7 ILE: 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full 
courses of study from Kindergarten throngh Har- 
vard course four Women. 3 instructors For Cata- 
logue, address St. Agnes School. 


New ‘York, Long Island, Garden City. 


~ PAUL'S SCHOOL. — PREPARES 

« for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and 

Business. Fifteen masters. Thoroughly equ pped 

laboratories and gymnasium, Military dr li under 

U. 8S. Army Officer. CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 
A.B, (Harv.). Head Master. 
EW barge Manlius. 

s rT YOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL — 

Civil E nginee rinz, Classical, Commercial, Spe- 

cial, and Preparatory Courses, Under Visitation of 

ar Department and Rezents of University of N.Y 





Regular session begins Ser »t. 15. 
Rt. Rev. D. Hu NTINGTON, Prest. 
Lt.-Col. WM. VERBECK, >upt. 


NEw York C ITY, 222 Py idisor 1 Ave. 


. MEARS ENGLISH, 
Mie and GERMAN BOA DINGani DAY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES CHILDREN wi 
reopen Tuesday, Oct. 4, I8?2. Fre 1 is the lan- 
guage ofthe famiy and school Special classes in 
history, literature, art, and French conversatio 
Spee ial'atien ioato & sh, French nd German 
primary department. year. 
NEw YORE City. i :Ww est 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR TRIS 
8 Preparatory and Primary Depar be ne ts. 
vidualism in e iucation. Special atieation to college 
Preparation. Native teac h *rs in Meoern Languages. 
Gymnasium. esi ren! stu Se 
Mary B. WuiTon, A 8B. and Lots A. BANGS 
(formerly of 525 Pa k Avenue.) 


























New YorK CIty, 241-243 West 77th St. 
Bip LEGIATE SCHOOL.—FOR BOYS 
and Girls, Prepares for all Colleges for men 
and women. Primary Departr rent ; new house; well- 
equippe t gymnasium; military drill under U. 8 
Sumy Officer; private p ayzround. Reopens Sey pt 
be L. C. MYGATT, H lead Maste- 








Naw Youx City, 63. Firth Avenue. 


ru MISSES GRAHAM (SUCCES- 
sors to the Misses Green). Esta! lished i 2 LN16 
= school continues the careful training and tho- 

hinstruction in every department for which it 
has itherto been so favorably known. 77th year 
begins October 4. 





The Nation. 
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Naw York CITy, No 3 . 6, 8, and 10 East $3 St 
‘and Day School for Girls, Primary, Preparato- 
ry, Collegiate and —— Courses. Miss JULIA WU. 


MCALLISTER, Principal; M .SYLVANUS Reep, Visit- 
or. Twenty-ninth year en ns October 4, lsvu. 


New Yous Cc ery, 6 on, dyy- Street. 


he ” ‘Day ¢ Se heat for pial -eentee Academic 
and College Preparatory Courses. Special students 


admitted. No more than eight pupils constitute any 
class. 


New YORK Ciry, “2 B: ist! Sath St 
a7) . , ‘ 
y ie MISSES GRINNELLS DA! 
School for G.Pis reopens October 4. Collegiite 
Academic, Preparatory, aud Primary Departime. ts, 
Kindergartea, Oct ber 1U, 
New YorRK City, 645 Madi-on Ave., between 
50th and 60th eets. 
yo 





SCMUUL, — i DEent[A 


J. WooDBRIDGR Davis, 





DBRI1 


ov? 
V' year begins O% t 3. 
Pa. D., Principal. 


NEW YorRK City, Riverside Drive, s5th and 
stth Sireets, 
i ee MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FORK 
Girls.—( Formerly of Columbia Heighta, Brook- 
lyn.) 
NEw YorE Crry, 8. E. cor. West End Av and 71st St 
V AN NOR. VAN NSTITUTE (founded 
Y 3857) for Youngs Ladies and chil iren. Princt- 
pal, Mme. VAN NoRMAN, 


New York CITY, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
“LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Primary andi’ Advanced work. Certificates ac- 
cepted by Wellesley and otirer Colleges. Delsarte 
Gymnastics. Reopens Sept 2x. 
Lita V. NortTRaH, Principal. 


New YorK Ciry, 423 Madison Avenue, 


3 FOR BUYS 


‘ H. MORSE’ S SCHOOL 
e - Will reopen October 3. 
Tue Principal at home after September 16. 
NEw Bab CITY, 60 East 52d St. 
Mi CROCAKER’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls formerly at 51 West 42d St., will reopea 
October: Clasa.s ior small boys. 


th St 





NEw YORK CIT¥, 55 West 47 





MM SSGT . FOOL FOR U: a 
Sakau H. Emr RSON, Principal, will reopen Sep- 
temper z A few be yardit lg pupus taken. 

NEw York C ITY, 


$2 and 34 East 57th St. 


Ae y SaLVD MISS J ( 
SON'S Seoninen and Day Schoo! for Girls re- 
opens Thursday, Octover 6, LSv2 


New YORK City, 148M Madi-on Avenue 





Me {LKER S DAY SCHOUL FOR 
G ir ls will reopen October 8 3 
y YORK Saratoga Springs. 
wn > : - ae 
i l ya GCAYV , i 4 aA 4 rf 4 » Si ’ ‘ \ A. 


RY —Superio r facilities for the Higher Sci 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting, @sth 
and social culture. Ssth year begias Septul Ad 














dress CHas. F, Down, Ph.D... Pres. 
NEW YORK, Sing Sing. 

ie, FOHN’S SCH L.—REI. FB 
Gibson, D.D., Rector w arren 8S. Adam A.M., 
A-sociate Principal. A preparatory school of hab 
Pade. Miittary syste Thoroaghiy equipped is 
oe sit a With sWimmiug tac. aad pi 
cial e of y< eaten boys. The w4th 


rex sia Septer uber 2 


year will! 


New Yor, Syracuse, 500 James Street. 
HE MISSES GUODYVEAR S BOARD 
ing School for Girls, under the direction of the 
Misses G wodyear and Mr. Walter A. Burlingame, wil 
reopen Sept. 19, lsvl2. For information address 
Miss FANNY GoopYRAR. 





ENS AROLINA, PTY 





ne d SCAVUFT SCH ( —PREPAR- 
L at Coardio ad Day Schoo for Boys. Head 
laster “RON ALD Mel ‘DON ALD, B.A., Oxford. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Aa 31 Bellevue Are, 
fd 7 


4 reopen S pte er 21, this s hool 


Pu 
have taken successfully the full ‘Har vard Examina- 
tion for ad ui- n, i bave entered without ¢ nii- 
tions Va-sarCo lege “snd the Cine: nati Univer “its 
Afew boarding pupils are received Cin ulars will 
be sent on application. 








On10, Ci 





SS i / 


404 Girls. L Place, Avondale. 
limited Cireulars seat on application 


\ SS ae 





Onto, Cincinnati 


"s ‘ ‘ ( 4 é 4 \ 4 A 4 ‘ 
f: Twelfth yveir begins Sept. 26. Resident pupils 
l i n Forcircu araddress Mme. Frepiy 
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Mis BALDWIN’ S 1}, tA 
ig, and College Preparatory Py hool for Girls 
reopens Sept. 28. For circular addross 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN 


PENNS YLVANI A Logan, Philadelphia 
és TOODFIFE| } 
Residence - the late Clayton French 
Boarding Sc noni and College Preparatory for You 5 
lies. (Hstablished is7Y¥ Within easy secess o 
Philadelphia. Two hours from New York & ard 
and tuition $500 perannum. Forcatalogue address 
Parsxcirat or “ Wooprtrit 





Philaceiphia, Germantown, 
‘ 


wn Avenue, 





ed tn INNS Chartered tn ISS7. A Schoo! for 


Boysand Young Men Wiil receive fifteen resident 
pupils, The eighth year begin«s on Sept , istry 
New gymuasium;: larce gr ts adjacent to school 
The Annual Register, with fall information sent on 


application. Grormes A. PRaay. A.M. Head Master 


_ PENNSYLVANIA, Philacdeiphia, Bustlet 


sheol. Exce eptionally healthfal at Loe 


iigntful surpoundings. Prepares forany « exe or 
business. Special care of younger boys Nember 
limited. 


Illus trated Catalogue 
Cuas. H. Strort,? .., 
F. E. Movires ie 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadciphia 


fx CORDON ve a) 
4 Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4119 


Spruce Street. Most delightful leat 
phia. 12th year opens September 21, seo 
Music, and College Preparatory 

Circular on application 
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English, Freact h, and German Boanting-School 
for young ladies reopens Se; Js 

Students prepared for coliege. Ample et 
outdoor exercise 
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Mares - 
German Boarding and Day S ho 44th vear. 


PRNNSYLYANTIA, Phil adeiphia, 2037 De Lancey 
Pi ace form erly YlOd Spruce Street) 
, \ 


Se hool for Girlie Fall term begins Se 
x Is’. Home pupils limited. Preparation for i- 
lege. 





PENNSYLY ANIA, West Philodelphia. 


Ga Estab 


Vermont, Barlingtes 
Pron af ; 


ling pupils taken, 
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TUTE.—Home Sch J for Boys. Preperes for 

college or business. Mili trili; wholesome dis- 





ipline; most beautiful an i ie aithful location in the 


country. Terma, §375 





H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal 
OSTON SCH r ORATOR) 

The Leading School of Expres<ionin America 

Pirst toteac the system of Delsarte. Send for (ata- 
loxue Moses Tavs BROWN, M.A... Boston, Mass 


V3 ; VORA LAW SCHOOL, 22 fy q- 
=; N.Y. city * Dwight method” of instruc- 
ree of LL “y given after two year ’ course. 


Qraduate course now added. Tuition fee, $100. For 

cata gues, ete., aidress GRORGR CHase, Dean 
17 SS PUTNAM, HAVING RELIN.- 

pe quished her school, will take under her pro 


tection tw. or three rouns ladies who desire to 
prosecute their studies in tye city of Boston. Ac- 
ommodations ample and delightful. Te 
able. Address M Tocisk PUTNAM, 
Tri nity Terrac op.ey Squire, Boston ve ass 


Teachers, etc. 


1 HITARVAR ») GK DUAT, {VND 
sy German Ph.D, of experience wishes to tutor 
for the Sept: :mber examinations Highly recom- 
mended. Address H. H. B., the Nation 

] FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 
21 santand refined bome in teacher’: family. Pre- 
peration for college or busi:ess. Decided advan- 
tages; references. A ldresa 1 FACHER, cave of Vafion, 
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-] CHURCH SCHOO! tRADUATE 
desires a position in asc besl oe fami'y. Teaches 
E nelish, French, and Musi c. xhest credentials 
and references “address H. .~ Nation, 


ie VCH GRADUATE WISHES A 
posi fon as governess or teacher in a private 
i Best of reference Address 
G. S.M.. 4528 West Minster P1., St. Louis, Mo. 
cl COLLEG: 1DUATE WISHES 
to tutor for any school orcollege examinations. 
lighest references. Long experience. Address 
G, F. 8, the Nation 


yr VG LADY WHO HAS HAD 

several years’ experience in a itbrary would 

like position. Addresa F. G., Nation office. 

(= {RLES W. STONE, Tutor 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s New Books. 





Uniform with Bryce's American Commonwealth and Jephson's Platform. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF THE 


2 Volumes, 12mo. 


12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


NEW WORLD CALLED AMERICA. 


By Epwarp Joun Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


‘* Leads the student in a novel direction. . . . The elucidation of the subject surpasses in thoroughness and clearness anything of the 


kind we have ever read before.’’—N. Y. Times. 





NOW READY. Two Volumes, large 8vo, $10.50. With nearly 120 Illustrations. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. 


Personal and Traditional Memories. Social, Literary, Artistic, etc. By the author of ‘Flemish Inte- 

riors,’ ‘De Omnibus Rebus,’ ete. Two volumes, large 8vo, clcth, gilt top, $10.50. 

‘* The entertainment offered by these two volumes is endless, and every page is racy of the times 
they celebrate.*’—Chicago Tribune. 

** These sumptuous volumes, . . . It is better conceived and better written than nine-tenths of its 
class. Its chapters are well arranged.’’—Atheneum. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of CHARLES SAMUEL KEENE 
of “ Punch.” 


By Grores Somers Layarp. With Portraits and over 80 Illustrations. Bound in buckram, gilt top. 
Royal 8vo, $8.00. 
** Among the documents for the study of future days of middle-class and of humble English life, 
none will be more weighty than the vivid sketches of this great humorist.’’—Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. 


* An altogether charming memoir, and one of the most delightful in its class, which, by the way, is 
not a large one. 


‘*In carefully reproduced examples of the artist’s work, the volume surpasses almost anything of its 
kind we have seen. ’’—-Independent. , : “ “ 


‘*PERHAPS THE GREATEST NOVEL OF DISCUSSION EVER WRITTEN.” 


CALMIRE. 
Second Edition, Revised. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘*Of the ability of the work, of its learning, its audacity, its subtle dialectics, and its literary charm 
there can be no question, It woos and delights even where it does not convince. ’’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
NEW EDITION. ILLUSTRATED. 12mo, $1.00 each. 


‘These are in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of the first editions, and accompanied by all the 
original illustrations. There is prefixed in each volume a short introduction written by Mr. Charles 
Dickens, the novelist’s eldest son, giving a history of the writing and publication of each book, together 
with other details, biographical] and bibliographical, likely to be of interest to the reader. 

NOW READY: 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 


BARNABY RUDGE. 
OLIVER TWIST. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


THE NAULAHKA. 


A Tale of West and East. By Rupyarp Krpiine and Wotcorr BALEsTieR. With Rhymed Chapter Head- 
ings by Rudyard Kipling. Cloth extra, $1.50. 
**The book is full of wonderful and unique charm. The fierceness and the fascination of the life of 
India, the splendors, the mysteries, the passions of the Orient, are depicted with a power and a skill which 
disarm criticism.’’—Boston Courier. 


NEW EDITION, with Mrs. Humphry Ward's Open Letter to Her Publisher. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpary Warp, author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ etc., etc. Fourth edition. In one volume, 
i2mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. Also the Library Edition, printed in larger type, on better paper. 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 


‘*Mrs. Ward, with her *‘ Robert Elsmere’ and ‘David Grieve,’ has established with extraordinary | 
rapidity an enduring reputation as one who has expressed what is deepest and most real in the thought of | 
thetime. . . . They are dramas of the time vitalized by the ho fears, doubts, and despairing strug- | 
gles — higher ideals which are swaying the minds of men and women of this generation.’"—New York | 

ibune. 








Just Published. A New Work by Canon Bernard. 
12mo, $1.50. ; 
The Central Teaching of Christ. 
Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, Chap 
ters XIII. to XVII. inclusive. By T. D. Ber- 
NARD, Canon of Wells. 12mo, $1.50. 





History of the Christian Church 
A. D. 1-600. By the Jate Dr. WiLtHELM MOELLER, 
Professor Ordinarius of Church History in the 
University of Kiel. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Andrew Rutherfurd, B.D. 8vo, $3.75. 





New Edition. 8vo, $2.75. 
The Law and Custom of the 
Constitution. 


Part I. Pariiament. By Sir Witi1am R. Anson, 
Bart , D.C.L. Second edition, 8vo, $2.75. 





The Theory of the State. 


By J. K. Biuntscuut, late Professor of Political 
Sciences in the University of Heidelberg. Sec- 
ond edition, 12mo, $3.00. 


The Case Against Bimetallism. 


By Rospert GIFFEN. 12mo, $2.00. 





A Companion to the Iliad for 
English Readers. 


By WatTer Lear, Litt.D. 12mo, $1.60. 


Side Lights Upon Bible History. 


By Mrs. Sipney Buxton. With Illustrations. 16mo, 
$1.50. 








Now Ready. Third Edition. 5 Vols., $20.00. 


The Dialogues of Plato. 
Translated into English. With Analysis and Intro- 
ductions. By B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Bal- 
liol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford. Third Edition. 5 vols., 
Revised and Corrected throughout, and to a 
large extent rewritten. 8vo, gilt top, $20.00. 


** Here Plato talks in all bis grave and playful am- 
plitude. Here we feel his grace, his humor, his dra- 
matic power, his fondness for the mere act of ut- 
terance, his combination of passionate Hellenism 
and cosmopolitanism, his luminous insi-ht intocom- 
mon things, his world-scorning moralities, his sug- 
gestion everywhere of meanings deeper than he 
cares to express. All this Prof. Jowett has ren- 
dered. No other English translation from the Greek, 
except our English Bible, has brought over so fully 
the riches of its original.’’—The Nation. 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Complete Catalogue, including the works issued by the Oxford Clarendon Press, Cambridge University Press, 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London, and Bohn’s Libraries, will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1892. 


The Week. 


THE Presidential campaign continues to be 
unprecedentedly quiet. One after another 
of the dates set by the politicians for the 
outburst of enthusiasm has passed. At 
first they were waiting for Congress to 
adjourn, as the veriest tyro knows that it 
is impossible to rouse the country while 
Congress is in session. Then, when Con 
cress did adjourn, they explained that the 
extraordinary heat was chilling the politi- 
impetuosity of the nation. After 
wards it was the President's letter that 
we must wait for before the pent-up en- 
thusiasm could break loose. Then, when 
at last everything seemed propitious, the 
backwardness of the campaign was ac- 
counted for by the cholera scare. That 
has now passed away, but the politicians 
remind us that it is really absurd to ex- 
pect imposing demonstrations of the im- 
mense interest of the people in the pend- 
ing election until after the ‘crops are 
gathered in.” When they are, we are now 
told, there will be terrible 
But we fear these 
ments are ominous, and that November 
will be upon us without a clearly developed 
political paroxysm being anywhere dis- 
cernible. People act as if their minds 
were firmly made up, or as if they were 
highly indifferent and resolved to remain 
so. All these indications certainly favor 
Democratic success. 


eal 


excitement. 
successive adjourn- 





Republican organs are inclined to be 
somewhat over the small at- 
tendance at their League Convention at 
Buffalo on Thursday. It had been adver- 
tised as the biggest and altogether most ex- 
traordinary gathering of the sort ever held, 
but rather less than half the delegates 
expected were present, and the spectators 
were so few that President Clarkson did 
not think it worth while to make his 
address. This is solemnly accounted for 
by the dread of cholera. The Westerners 
would not come to Buifalo lest they might 
catch the infection from this city. More 
over, it is said that ‘‘the delegations from 
some States lured off to Niagara 
Falls to see the great cataract.” But we 
see no occasion for the gloomy view of the 
meeting taken by these despondent Re- 
publican papers. They ought to remem- 
ber how much they suffered from the un- 
bounded enthusiasm which marked their 
canvass in Vermont and Maine, and be 
thankful for the absence of anything of 
the kind in this State. Don’t they know 
that it is precisely such disappointments 
as these that make the party “wake up,” 
‘take off their coats,” and ‘force the 
fighting along the whole line” ? 


downcast 


were 


The 


} 





One result of the Maine election is very 


significant. The People’s party, as the 
that State 


selves, made an active campaign, Bellamy 


Nationalists in called them 
himself taking the stump; and before the 
election the leaders were loudly claiming 
that they would poll at least 15,00 
Returns but a 
towns give them only 2,54 


votes 


from all few scattering 


As this total 


also includes most of the Labor vote, which 
amounted to 1,296 in the last previous elec 
tion, it is pretty evident that Mair 
no use for” Bellamyism, as was shown to 
be the case in Massachusetts last veatr 


when its ticket secured only about 


votes out of nearly 325,000 


Although the Prohibitionists stand no 
chance of carrying even a single Congres 
sional district in the whole country, it isa 


1 


matter of much importance to the politi 


cians of both parties whether their vote 
this year is to 


So far as the Vermont 


maintain Us previous 
and Maine 


elections cast any light upon this question, 


size 


they indicate that the Prohibitionists will 
gain rather than lose cround next No 
vember. In Vermont they cast 1,650 votes 
for their ticket, against only 1,572 in 
September, 1888. and in Maine 3,583 


This 


gain, though small in each State, is signi 


against only 3,122 four years ago 


ficant because it was secured notwith 


standing the fact that the Republicans had 


| done nothing to offend the Prohibitionists, 
while in Maine their suppert of the 
amendment to the Constitution might 


back to 
If the Prohibitionists can 


have been expected to draw some 
their old party. 
gain strength under such circumstances, 








there is every reason to suppose that they 


ih 


will increase their poll much more largely 


in States where the Republicans used to 
bid for their support, but have now turned 
their backs upon them. One s Stat 
is Indiana, where in 1888 the Re; 
platform denounced the saloon and fay 

ed local-option legislation, whereas this 


year not a word is said on the sul 


i 








another is Iowa, where four vears ago the 
Republicans congratulated the people on 
having secured ‘‘ the best prohibitory law 
in the United States, 


| 
; “no 


* and declared that 


backward step will be taken on this 

question,” while this 
| nored the matter of prohibition entire 
although the Democrats are committed to 


a repeal of the law as soon as tl 


year they have ig 
; lv, 


power. 

One of the most bitter 
ballot reform in the whole has 
always been the Cincinnati Commercial 


country 
Gazette. It is therefore no surprise to find 
it saying of the small Republican ma 
jorities in New England this month, that 
‘the lightness of the vote is doubtless to a 
| gTeat extent attributable to the Australian 
' ballot system, which has disfranchised 


Nation. 


ev get the 


opponents of | 






more citizens of all parties than any other 
law that has ever been adopted in the 
politics of the country But the ¢ mer 
cial Gavelte is mistaken in saving that the 
Australian ballot svstem  disfranchises 
citizens of all par It the 
Republicans w iffer from i In Ver 
mont, for ex lh rats «t 
)o26 votes this vea iin ' four 
vears agi nd 1 I 1 ) 
Ww, agains ! lis 
‘ } , } } who 
cas ~ ; | ‘ v nar 
ns was a r 
it 
Vi so i \ ire 
for 
bia 1 the t 
1 LV tis a rea 
t nt ew t ‘ 
“Ha at tle rhe \ ne 
for the try : is 
t rhe 1 fk T i ‘ ‘ if R ins 
»sulter fr s 1 new wr is 
thie ] Vis edited by ( 
esstian Dingle was 3 
earnest \ of | reform 
when ] s ! Wel wer ry 
n to ’ n tl M ] S 
ature and stands by Nov t 
the Re} in 1 rity i ink Ww 
under it. Of the good effects of the svs 
tem if savs We hav ever seen so or 
derly nd s ftista \ el i in our 
cities as we had on Monday The pollin 
places were at no time crowded, the ward 
heelers wer f isiness, tl were 
no brawls, and everything passed off se 
re ¥y, even war where heretofore it 
has been as 1 1 a 1} ns life was 
worth t t « tie pots As for the ob 
nt s icent a change “hurts 
1 and it must be kept in mind 
hat in Lewiston itself the Democratic 
plur was increased from only 9 two 
to 257 on Monday week the 
Say 
He is not a good party man who is not 
st a patriot A man who believes in his 
party so little that he is afraid the conscience 
voter will hurt his party, doesn’t even 
be ve intellige ntlv in what he believes. It is 
not half so necesss irv in a free country that 
evervbody sl ld vote our ticket as it is that 
every body shoul vote without an impertinent 
| ward heeler at his hee * : 


The chef feature of the Massachusetts 
Republican State Convention appears to 
have been the adoption of a resolution de- 
claring that the Republicans in the next 
Legislature, elect a United 
States Senator, ‘‘should nominate in cau 

This was the work of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the ‘‘scholar in politics,” who is 
diligently seeking the nomination. In the 
old days the Republicans of Massachusetts 
used to pride themselves upon their free- 
dom from caucus tyranny, but the man 


which is to 


cus.” 
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who objects to that sort of thing now 
is denounced as a Mugwump. 





New Hampshire promises to have a most 
hotly contested election this fall. The 
Democrats are harmonious and enthusias- 
tic under the leadership of Congressman 
McKinney, a vigorous and popular stump- 
speaker, as their candidate for Governor. 
On the other hand, there is much division 
among the Republicans. A bitter hostility 
exists between Chandler and Gallinger, the 
two Senators. The Portsmouth Chronicle, 
a Republican newspaper, openly bolts the 
nomination of ex-Senator Blair for 
Congress in one of the two districts. In 
the other, the New Hampshire Republican 
has ‘‘read out of the party” ex-Congress- 
man Moore, editor of the Nashua 7ele- 
graph, because of ‘the repeated attacks 
of Mr. Moore upon the character and 
standing of Gen. Henry M. Baker, the 
nominee of the Republicans of the Second 
Congressional District,” and a man who 
only secured the nomination by the cor- 
rupt use of his wealth. The Democrats 
are also greatly encouraged by the fact 
that the November election will be the 
first held under the Australian ballot law. 
Harrison's plurality in 1888 was only 
2,272, and if the Republicans of New 
Hampshire lose only half as much from 
‘‘a free ballot” as their brethren in Ver- 
mont and Maine claim to have suffered, 
the new voting system will of itself 
give the State to Cleveland this year. 





The nomination of a man for an office in 
the face of his declaration that he will not 
accept the nomination, always implies a 
certain amount of discourtesy to the per- 
son so chosen. The New Jersey Demo- 
crats, in persisting in nominating Judge 
Werts for Governor last week, refused to 
accept his repeated declaration that he 
would not run for the office. But politi- 
cal conventions, in many notable instances, 
have in this way ignored individual wish- 
es, assuming that the claims of the 
party on any of its members are 
higher than any man’s inclinations. Judge 
Werts isan able man, whose name has 
been associated at Trenton with many im- 
portant measures, notably the State Bal- 
lot-Reform Law. He was put forward to 
defeat the Hudson County candidate who 
was most openly antagonistic to Gov. Ab- 
bett and his allies, but he is not an Abbett 
man, and, having accepted the nomination, 
if he be elected (as he doubtless will be), 
there is every reason to believe that New 
Jersey will be rid of the dictation of the 
family bosses who have so long made Jer- 
seymen blush for the good name of the 
State. 





There is a marked contrast between the 
attitude of the Wisconsin Republicans on 
the school issue this year and that of their 
brethren in Illinois. In 1890 the Wiscon- 
sin Republicans sustained the Com- 





pulsory Education Law (better known 
as the Bennett Law) as ‘‘wise and hu- 
mane,” and declared themselves ‘‘ opposed 
to its repeal” The same year the Illinois 
Republicans declared themselves ‘‘in fa- 
vor of a compulsory education law.” 
In both States the Republicans were 
beaten. This year the Wisconsin Repub- 
licans have nominated for Governor 
ex-Senator Spooner upon a platform which 
declares this issue settled by the election 
of two years ago, and denounces any fur- 
ther agitation of the subject. The Illinois 
Republicans have renominated Gov. Fifer, 
who was first elected four years ago, and 
there has been much curiosity as to the 
stand he would take. He has defined his 
position clearly and boldly in a speech de- 
livered at Earlville, ‘‘in the heart of the 
Lutheran section of the State,” where the 
opposition to the law is most pronounced. 
He declared himself unqualifiedly in 
favor of the law, anda summary of his 
speech proceeds: ‘‘ He said he was the un- 
compromising friend of the free-school 
system; he was in favor of compulsory 
education; he was for the principles in- 
volved in compulsory education, whether 
he was elected or not; he had nothing to 
conceal or cover up; he would deceive no 
one on this or any other question; before 
he would do that, he would keep the com- 
pany of his self-respect and go into pri- 
vate life.” 





The Republicans have been expecting 
confirmation” of the Peck contribution to 
statistical literature in this year’s report 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor. The report is now published, 
and indicates that while, for the ten 
years from 1875 to 1885, the value of 
goods made and work done in the manu- 
facturing establishments reporting their 
condition showed an average increase 
of 314 per cent. a year, the increase 
for the McKinley period, the year 1891, 
was only 1.33 per cent. In some in- 
dustries losses are reported; in others 
there have been gains. In considering 
all returns of manufactures for the last 
year it should be remembered that big crops 
and good prices have had a very stimulat- 
ing effect. Had these returns covered a pe- 
riod of agricultural depression, the figures 
on the loss side would be much larger. 
But a protectionist always credits every 
gain in business to the blessed tariff, just as 
the Tribune a few weeks ago credited a 
decrease in the price of print cloths (which 
did not exist) to the beneficent operation 
of a higher McKinley duty, although that 
particular duty had been reduced. 





We expect to see, from this time on, 
much circumspection on the part of the 
Republicans in referring to Peck. He has 
had immense popularity with them, and 
has received the endorsement of all their 
great authorities, including the President 
himself. At present, however, he is un- 
der arrest for a crime of which the penalty 





is imprisonment for five years. or a fine of 
$5,000, or both. He is charged with hav- 
ing burned public documents in his care. 
These documents were the originals up- 
on which he professed to base his fa- 
mous report. He had been very valorous 
and even truculent in professing to be 
willing to show his data to anybody who 
doubted the accuracy of his figures, but 
as soon as a serious attempt was made to 
get him to show the original r turns, he 
began to fight the matter in the courts, 
and now, while his case is still pending, is 
arrested for having destroyed the ducu- 
ments which it was his sworn duty to 
preserve. He ought now to turn his hand 
to criminal statistics. 





We doubt if there has ever been a time 
when the editors of trade journals were 
so outspoken on tariff evils in connection 
with the particular industries they repre- 
sent. They frequently tell McKinley that 
his superior wisdom in levying taxes was 
pure folly, so far as the business they 
know most about is concerned, and 
that he has done only harm; and some- 
times they address a searching word to 
favored manufacturers themselves, <A 
striking instance of the latter form 
of speaking out in meeting is fur- 
nished by the Jron Trade Review in its 
issue of September 8. This is, of course, 
a high-tariff paper, but it talks about the 
subject of steel rails in a deplorable man- 
ner. It asks‘‘the steel-rail manufacturers of 
the country ” such ugly questions as this: 
‘With Bessemer pig at $17 in Aoril, 1885, 
and steel rails then selling at a profit at 
$26, why should steel rails now be $4 
higher, with Bessemer pig $3 lower than 
in 85?” Thenit resorts to such an odious 
comparison as thefollowing: ‘‘ Paying 12 
per cent. more now for Bessemer pig than 
they did in April, 1885, British railmakers 
are selling their product at 14 per cent. 
less than in the month and year named. 
The rail-manufacturers of the United 
States, on the other hand, are getting their 
Bessemer pig 18 per cent. lower than 
in April, 1885, but are selling their rails 
for nearly 16 per cent. more.” It goes on 
to say that ‘‘ no one could have more in- 
terest than the friends of a protective 
tariff in having a stop put to manifest 
abuses of it.” Concluding, the Keview, 
which, be it noted, is published right un- 
der McKinley’s nose, has this tosay of the 
most ‘‘scientific” and ‘‘ symmetrical ” 
tariff ever put together: 

‘*The theory of the $13.44 duty was that 
steel raiis called for douvle the protection 
given to pig-iron. Even on that basis, the 
«xtreme price of steel rails should not exceed 

“8; but it is very evident, from the a 
ratio in Engiand between Bessemer iron anc 
steel rails, and the actual ratio in this coun- 
try of 1.53 in 1885, that the doubling of the 
pig-iron duty is not called for. The rail- 


manu'acturer: might avert a summary re- 
duction by doing the fair thing themselves.’’ 





The lessening volume of our agricul- 
tural exports requires an explanation from 
McKinley. 


The August returns show a 
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diminution in exports of breadstuffs of 
$7,750,000, as compared with the same 
month last year. Moreover, the price of 
wheat averaged in August of this year 
only 84 cents a bushel, as against 106 in 
August, 1891. Now, McKinley has as- 
sured the farmers of the West that their 
great sales and high prices of last year 
were directly due to his benign 
methods of taxing money out of 
the foreigner’s pockets and into theirs. 
But his law is still in force, and the ques- 
tion arises why it does not continue to 
perform its beneficent functions. We 
hope it will not be answered that better 
harvests in Europe have slackened the 
demand, for that would seem to imply 
that the McKinley Bill does not, as is 
claimed for it, override all natural laws, 
and would also call to nind the fact that 
last year there was an_ extraordinary 
European demand for our agricultural 
products. This would have fallen out to 
the profit of the Western farmer in any 
case. 


The Chicago Tribune prints with com- 
ments the results of an investigation by 
the Chicago Economist into the cost of 
producing silver at the new mines of 
Creede, Colorado. The mines are called 
the Last Chance and the Amethyst. Since 
their opening last November, their com- 
bined product has been 2,000,000 ounces, or 
at the rate of 3,000,000 ounces for the first 
year. The writer puts their real capacity 
at 8,000,000 ounces per annum, a supply 
not hitherto included in our reports of 
silver production, and typical of Colo- 
rado silver-mining. Special investigation 
was made into the cost of working. The 
figures for the Last Chance are believ- 
ed to be close to the real facts. This 
mine has already paid $750,000 in di- 
vidends since its opening, nine months 
ago. Calculating all expenses and out- 
lays, including cost of boarding-houses, 
wagon-roads, etc., it is found that the 
average cost of the silver produced has 
been 2415 cents per ounce. This cost will 
be less when certain items of more or less 
permanent character have been written 
off. Itis asserted that the running ex 
penses of the Last Chance mine are but 5 
or 6 per cent. of the income. The cost of 
production at the Amethyst mine can- 
not be so closely ascertained, but is esti 
mated at 44 cents per ounce after allow 
ing for all outlays. 


The Last Chance Mine has been market- 
ing at about 88 cents per ounce silver 
which it has cost the mine only 241, cents 
per ounce to produce. Its owners are rep- 
resentative of silver-men who are clamor- 
ing for $1.29 per ounce even if ali trade 
be demoralized in consequence. Even if 
we take the case of the Amethyst, we find 
that silver under unfavorable conditions is 
being mined for one-half the ruling mar- 


ket price. We have here a fresh illustra 


tion of the oft-stated cause for the decline 
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in the price of silver. At the present price 
there is enormous profit in silver-mining 

How can we, as reasonable men, expect a 
lessening in the production of silver under 
such conditions? And how can we alsoex 

pect anything but a continuous decline in 
the market price of silver until that price 
approximates the cost of production in the 
more expensive mines’ Could the 
adoption of bimetallism stop it perma 

nently ? ‘There is no reason,” concludes 
the Tribune, ‘‘why the people of 
United States or the rest of the world 
should be compelled to pay ever so much 
more if they can obtain all the silver they 
want to use at the low figures mentioned 
It would be just as absurd to demand that 
not a single bushel of wheat shall be mar- 


even 


the 


keted at lessthan $1.50 because some few 
men exceptionally placed cannot afford to 
raise it for less, while plenty of other 
farmers find a fair profit in selling below 
$1 per bushel.” 


The labor market is generally thought to 
be pretty well supplied in this country, but 
there is one department in which the de 
mand seems never to be satisfied. This is 
domestic service, and the complaints of the 
difticulty such 
work, no matter how high the wages of 
fered, are loud in the 
the East. A new employment bureau 
was recently started in Omaha, Neb., 
female members of the Knights of Labor, 
but the World-Herald characterizes it 
as ‘‘rather superfluous, for the reason 
that there seems to be no one who wants 
employment.” It says that, all over the 
city, women who keep house are in want 
of servants, and it is in vain that they of- 
fer good wages and inducements of every 


of securing women for 
as West as in 


by 


other sort. It concludes that ‘ there 
evidently are not enough women in 
need of bread and butter who are 


willing to enter domestic 
fill the places which are vacant. 


service to 
The 
employment agencies already in existence 
are in many cases obliged to tell appli 
cants for help that it is beyond their 
power to supply them This 
lack of supply of domestic servants, in 


universal 


a country where there are sO many com 
plaints that have to 
** starvation wages,” is 


work at 
one of the 
extraordinary phenomena of the day 


women 


most 


Mayor Grant’s request to the President, 
in behalf of the city government, to exer 
cise all the authority which he possesses 
‘*to prevent further immigration to this 
country until all fear of the introduction 
of cholera shall have disappeared,” is 
likely to serve a useful purpose, whatever 
response the President may make to it 
It will stimulate discussion of the question, 
and thus bring us nearer to the adoption 
of some remedy for future emergen 
There is no doubt that the stop- 
ping of immigration would remove ail 
danger of the introduction of cholera 
to this country whenever it breaks 


cies. 
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out in Europe, for all medical authori 
ties are agreed with Dr. Shakespeare 
of Philadelphia that ‘the only source 


of danger of cholera finding a foothold, 
when inspection is properly performed at 
quarantine, lies in its introduction by the 
It may be that an in 
ternational agreement could be made by 
should 


as soon as cholera made its 


emigrant classes 


which all migration be arrested 
appearance as 
an epidemic in any part of the world; but 
a notice on the part of our Government 
that no immuagrants would be allowed to 


land would accomplish the same purpose 


Considerable tension has developed in 


the relations of Chili and Peru, growing 
out of a protocol recently signed by the Gov 

former and the 
French Minister in 
terms of the treaty 


the 


ernment of the country 


Santiago, Under the 
of peace Ww hich closed 


and Ps 
Chili was to take possession for ten vears 


war between Chili u in ISS83 


of the two guano producing provinces of 
Peru 


Tacna and Arica: at the end of the 


‘ 
period the tinal owne rship of the territory 
was to be determined by the vote of ifs in 
habitants, and the country obtaining it was 


>+ 


to pay the other Scere 


4) th) 


In the mean 


time Chili was to take charge of the exports 


of guano, reserving for herself one half of 
the resulting protits and depositing the 
rest in the Rank of England for the bene 
tit of creditors of Peru, principally French 
whose loans had been»secured by liens 
the Under 
agreement there has been deposifad in the 
Bank of 


OOO, while the share falling to the Chilians 


upon guano product this 


TOO, 


England something like $2 


has been invested in 4! 
bonds. 


» per cent. national 


Now the protocol agreed upon between 
the French Chili directs a 
pro-rata distribution among the creditors 
of the $2,700,000, 


Minister and 


and provides further 
that 80 per cent. of the amount received 
from the guano by Chili and invested in 
national bonds be likewise turned over to 
the French holders of Peruvian securi- 
This is to be taken by the French 
creditors as a 
all their 
out of 


thes 
complete discharge of 
claims against 
the 


Chili growing 
Peruvian war, and, it is 
alleged, by a secret article France in ad- 
dition undertakes to maintain the pre 
ponderance of Chili onthe Pacific. It is 
doubtless this last provision which is the 
main source of Peru's irritation, as it 
would bring to naught her reported alli- 
ances with Brazil and the Argentine Re 
public. But against even the open clauses 
of the protocol she has lodged a vigorous 
protest, maintaining that many of the 
French claims admitted into it were 
fraudulent, that, in any 
their validity should have been paas- 
ed upon by a Peruvian tribunal. The 
controversy, which threatens to become 
embittered, is particularly unfortunate in 
coming within a year of the time when 
the plebiscite must be resorted to to de- 
termine the possession of Tacna and Arica. 


a nd case, 
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PARTY VALUE OF A SECRET BALLOT. 


THE admission of Republican leaders and 
journals that wherever the Australian bal- 
lot system has been put in operation in 
this country ‘‘it has worked against the 
Republican party,” is one which they will 
be wise not to ‘‘ dismiss with a smile,” for 
the fact has a very ominous significance 
for them. Of course they do not believe 
fora moment their own explanations of 
the falling off of their vote in Vermont 
and Maine at the recent elections. They 
know that there is something else than 
‘‘sensitiveness ” and “ timidity” at work 
in their party when its vote falls off heavi- 
ly and the Democratic vote remains un- 
changed. Itis merely stress of weather 
which forces them to take the position 
that, while all except one of the Demo- 
cratic voters in Vermont were able to de- 
posit their ballots under the new system, 
over nine thousand Republican voters 
were either too illiterate or too indifferent 
to do so. 

The true explanation of the case is plain 
enough. No intelligent person thinks it a 
fact that the entire Democratic vote de- 
posited in Vermont was cast by men who 

.had hitherto voted only with that party. 
There had been noactive Democratic cam- 
paign, and no especial effort made to bring 
the Democratic voters to the polls. There 
was no hope of the Democrats carrying 
the State, as they were the same for- 
lorn minority that they have always been. 
If it be reasonable to say that Republican 
voters stayed at home because their party 
was sure of a majority anyway, it is none 
the less reasonable to say that Democratic 
voters stayed away because they had no 
hope of success. If the new ballot system 
drove away nine thousand Republicans, it 
must also have driven away many Demo- 
crats. How could the full Democratic 
vote be maintained, then? Simply by 
having some Republicans change their 
votes to that side. 

That there were changes of this kind 
in both Vermont and Maine no person ¢a- 
pable of forming an intelligent opinion on 
the subject will question. It was said by 
the Philadelphia Press recently that there 
“is no use of disguising the fact that the 
Republican vote, in New York State par- 
ticularly, has fallen off greatly in the lo- 
calities where the party was especially 
strong, since the new ballot law went into 
effect.” Here is the same excuse of fall- 
ing off on the Republican side alone. 
What happened in this State is precisely 
what happened in Vermont and Maine, 
namely, that many Republican voters went 
over to the Democratic side, being helped 
in doing so by the shield of a secret ballot. 
For the first time they could vote without 
any one knowing the way in which they 
voted. In rural communities any man, 
under the old system, was able to see how 
his neighbor voted, and no man could 
change his party affiliations without sub- 
jecting himself toa great deal of annoy 
ance and, sometimes, persecution. Under 


the secret ballot he can make the change 





and say nothing about it, and nobody will 
be a bit the wiser. 

So, too, with the employee, who, under 
the old system, was kept close watch of 
by his employer and compelled to vote in 
the latter’s interest. He can vote as he 
pleases now with no fear of consequences. 
Then there is the bribed voter. He can- 
not be followed to the polls to see whether 
or not he earns his money, and the conse- 
quence is that he is no longer bribed. 
Neither can the local leader or boss follow 
his men to the polls to see if they vote in 
obedience to orders. All these effects of a 
secret ballot were predicted by the advo- 
cates of the new system and were the chief 
reasons advanced for its adoption. If the 
Republican party is found to be the chief 
sufferer, it is simply because it has been 
the party which has indulged most in the 
abuses which have been abolished. 

We do not see how the Republicans can 
hope fora more friendly working of the 
system in other States than they have ex- 
perienced in New England and New York. 
It has worked very badly for them in In- 
diana in one State election, and there 
is little reason to think it will work 
any better for them in the national elec- 
tion. Certainly the Dudley ‘‘blocks-of- 
five” method will not be practicable 
under it, for the voters must go to the 
polls singly and must mark their ballots 
in secret. In every manufacturing centre 
in thirty-five States the employees of pro- 
tected manufacturers will deposit their 
ballots free from all espionage and in- 
timidation, and this is certain to ‘‘ work 
against the Republican party.” Every- 
where throughout thirty-five States bri- 
bery will be impracticable, because it will 
be impossible to see if the bad bargain is 
kept. 

But, above all, we believe that the most 
deadly effect which the new system will 
have upon the Republican cause will be 
due to the secrecy which it will throw 
around regular party voters who for a 
long time have wished to register a protest 
against the high-tariff abomination, but 
have been too timid to doit with the eyes 
of their party associates upon them. They 
can prepare their ballots in secret now and 
vote them in secret, and they will hasten 
to improve the opportunity. We believe 
that it is to such voters that the Republi- 
can losses in Vermont and Maine and New 
York are due, and that there will be simi- 
lar losses revealed in all other parts of 
the country when the November returns 
come to hand. 


JENKINS AND THE OTHER 
DOCTORS, 


DR. 


CurRIoUSLY enough, whenever we are 
threatened with cholera, courage suddenly 
loses its place among the social virtues. The 
cowards come out of their concealment and 
unblushingly avow that, although brave 
as lions in the presence of other dangers, 
in the presence of cholera they are willing 
to commit or connive at any species of 





atrocity, not simply to avoid cholera, but to 
avoid even a remote chance of catching it. 
For the chance of catching it to which a 
cleanly, well-fed, careful man isexposed in 
any modern city is almost infinitesimally 
small. Even in Hamburg, during the last 
few weeks, we could probably count on 
our fingers the number of such persons 
who have fallen victims toit. If cholera 
were raging in New York to day, such per- 
sons would probably be in far less danger 
from it than they are from typhoid fever 
every fall, or pneumonia every winter. 
The doctors know little more about 
its transmission, apparently, than that 
one mode of transmission is direct contact. 
There may be other modes, as we see from 
the way it seems to drop down into 
streets and houses far removed from any 
known source of contagion. But one 
thing is certain, and that is that well- 
fed, cleanly people, whose nerves are 
not shaken by its approach, and whose 
minds are not occupied with it, seldom 
if ever catch it. This, which has 
been long known, has almost received 
scientific demonstration from the experi- 
ments which Dr. Jenkins has been making, 
as on a corpus vile, on the cabin passengers 
of the Normannia, Rugia, Wyoming, and 
other ships in the lower bay—experiments 
which no physician would have dared to 
make in any hospital in the world, and 
which nothing but the cowardice of the 
intelligent and well-todo class in New 
York would have permitted for one hour. 

For be it remarked, in the first place, that 
these performances of Dr. Jenkins have 
been and are clearly illegal. The statuie 
from which he derives his authority (chap. 
486 of the Laws of the 115th Session, 
passed May 5, 1892, section 26), prescribes: 

‘* That, on the arrival of an infected vessel, 
all well persons on board shall have their free- 
dom as soon as possible consistently with the 
regulations prescribed by, or pursuant to, the 
present law. All sick persons shall be imme- 
diately transferred to the hospital set apart for 
their reception, and the vessel unladen, puri- 
fied, and admitted to pratique as soon as pos- 


sible. Persons sick with different diseases 
shall be kept separately.”’ 


Section 4 of the same statute says that the 
Quarantine Commissioners 


“may make such rules and regulations, not in- 
consistent with law, as they shall deem neces- 
sary for the care and protection of each por- 
tion of the quarantine establishment, for the 


government of employees therein, for the 
regulation and conduct of all quaran- 
tinable persons, and for the prevention 


of communication or intercourse with any 
quarantinab'e vessel. Well persons shall not 
be detained unnecessarily, and in cases of exi- 
gency all means conducive to the protection of 
the public hea'th shall be adopted.”’ 


Now, the Health Officer, acting under 
this statute, has in the case of the Nor- 
mannia held 500 well persons in confine- 
ment for a fortnight on board ship, and in 
the case of the Rugia 80 well persons 
for more than two weeks, in close 
contact with disease, apparently for the 
purpose of seeing whether, under these 
most unwholesome conditions, they would 
not catch cholera. Was this ‘‘conducive to 
the public healthy Under what regulation 
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‘‘not inconsistent with the law” was it 
done and is it being done now? 

These are important questions, but there 
isa more important question still: Why 
did and do the bar, the press, the doctors, 
and the clergy stand by and see it done? 
Where are the ‘‘patriots”’ wanted 
to go to war with Chili because two or 
three drunken sailors were killed in a 
street fight’ Is there a man among 
us who would consent to save this city 
from a foreign invader by giving up 600 
innocent women and children and infirm 
to be tortured by him? Who among us 
would agree to arrest such an invader 
by poisoning wells, or killing or starving 
prisoners, or sending infected clothing to 
hiscamp’? And what is there in the dan- 
ger of cholera to convert us into helpless 
cravens, ready to resort to or 
at any means, however cruel, or illegal, 
or unscientific, in order to avoid it—nay, 
even to abjure the usages of civilized war- 
fare in our treatment of our own coun- 
trymen at our own gates? All means of 
escape from danger are not open to civil- 
ized Christian communities. The measures 
taken for this end must be plainly neces 
sary; they must be humane; they must be 
r. medial; and they must be carried out by 
competent sanitarians. The Health Officer 
at the port of New York ought not only 
to stand high among doctors, but to have 
enough administrative talent to command 
a division in time of war or manage a 
great railroad. 

Nor is this the worst. We have handed 
and are handing these unhappy people over 
toa man who not only has not the moral or 
intellectual, but has not the legal qualifica- 
tion for his place. Of his capacity as an ad 
ministrator we need not speak after the 
events of the last ten days. The statute 
we have already quoted, art. 2, sec. 12, 
wisely provides that the Health Ofticer of 
the Port of New York 


who 


connive 


‘*shall be a doctor of medicine of good stand- 
ing of at least ten years’ exper.ence in the 
practice of his profession, and practically fa- 
miliar with quarantinable diseases.”’ 
Quarantinable diseases are yellow fever, 
cholera, typhus and ship fever, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
relapsing fever, or any disease of an ‘‘in- 
fectious or pestilential nature.” 
challenge Dr. Jenkins and his supporters 
to say where or when he ever practised 
his profession even for two years, and 
where and when he ever treated a case of 
quarantinable disease. Dr. 
graduated from the Medical Department of 
the University of the City of New York in 
1882, at the age of twenty-six. He spent 
the two years while at this college, as 
young doctors usually spend them, we pre- 
sume, in some kind of dispensary practice, 
and in the year of his graduation became a 
deputy coroner or post-mortem doctor, 
which place he filled till appointed, in 
January of this year, Health Officer of the 
Port of New York, at a salary of $12,500! 
It is impossible, we are sorry to say, to 
acquit the doctors of the city of the largest 


measles, 


Now, we 





} 


share of responsibility for this great na- 
tional scandal. The press, it is true, start 

ed the panic which developed the selfish 

ness and cowardice that gave Jenkins 
his chance. But what medical man has 
said one word publicly to quell it, to re- 
store the reign of reason and humanity, or 
to make the world acquainted with the 
incompetency of the man on whom the 
city was relying to ‘‘keep out the cholera’ 

What other body could have spoken with 
the same authority? How was it that 
they, knowing well that this barbarous 
and illegal quarantine which Jenkins was 
enforcing had been abandoned as useless 
and cruel by other civilized nations, never 
said so openly, never called attention to 
the immunity of England from cholera, 
though ten times more 
we are, without other quarantine than 
two days’ watching of the well in their own 
homes, andthe treatment of the sick in the 
hospital, without inflicting any suffering 
or indignity on any human being? We 
have received the following explanation 


exposed than 


from a leading member of the profes- 
sion in a private letter, but we must 
honestly say that it does not explain the 
failure of the profession to speak out 
He says: 


‘* Politics, incompetency, and inhumani y 
have played a sad part in your lives during 
the past few weeks. That the Normannica’s 
passengers have escaped in spite of the odds 
against them mav well be a subject of national 
thanksgiving. The medical profession were 
bound hand and foot, so far as practical usefu 
ness was concerned, until Dr. Jenkins accepted 
the assistance of the Advisory Board, through 
the pressure brought upon him by the Chan 
ber of Commerce and public opinion. I have 
heard frequently through colleagues during 


the past fortnight of the condition of affairs 


at Quarantine, which they denounce in 
no uncertain terms, but which they were 
powerless to change. The general medica 


opinion is that there is not a singe redceming 
feature in Jenkins’s case. To know that ar 
office which demands equally an administra 
tive ability of the highest order and technica 
knowledge can be bestowed on one lamentably 
deficient in both, is a sad reflection upen the 
power of politics for evil, and the px 
ness of public and professional opinion 
good, in questions even affect ng the health and 
life of a nation.’’ 





werless 


This is all true, but, 
the Chamber of Commerce 
Friday week allowed, without a 


if true, why was 


meeting on 
protest, to “ put on record its hearty ap 
preciation of the energetic action of the 
Health Department of the city of New 
York”; and why wasthe meeting of citizens 
on the evening of Thursday week, which 
contained at least two eminent physicians, 





word of | 


| protectionist 


for | 
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~ 1: 
PROTECTION IN CANADA 
THe Department of Agriculture of the 
Dominion of Canada has recently pub 


the number of 


industrial establishments in the Dominion, 


lished a bulletin showing 


the number of persons employed therein, 
and the wages paid these emplovees now 


as compared with the wages paid in 18st 


When this bulletin appeared, we ex 


amined it with some care, but reached 
the conclusion that its results, se far 
as Comparative wages were concerned, 


ur con 
fact that 
informa 


were unworthy of contidence 
based the 


ISS1t furnished no 


clusion was upon 


the census of 


tion as to the number f davs during 


which the establishments reporting were 
at work rhe census of I801 showed that 
of 75.768 establishments 48.748 had been 
running full time during t vear ending 
April, i831, 12.081 half time, and 14,089 
quarter time It is obvious that when ag 
gregate wages for the vear are given, the 
average Wages per m a nd greatly 
upon the number of davs worked. The 
only possible way therefore, of com 
paring the average wages of IS9t with 
those of ISSil was to assume that the 
number of days worked was the same 


in both years This was the method em 
by the 


ture, and while it mav ha 


ployed Department of Agricul 
ve been the only 


method 


availiable if is not scientific it 
may lead to correct: resulta, but it can do 
so only bv chance The inference, ther 


fore, that the average wag 


es pard in 


Canada are from 16 to IS per cent. higher 


than those paid ten vears ago, we were 


unable to regard as justitied by the evi 


dence regard it as 


improbable 


But this bulletin has now become in 
vested with an extrinsic interest. owing to 
the fact that the New York Tribune, in its 
desperate clutching at straws, and per 
haps in its anxtety to distract attention 


from Cor Peck’s blunders, has 


hiissioner 


|) seized upon it asa possible argument for 


| allowed to‘ recognize the successful efforts | 


put forth by Dr. Jenkins as Health Officer | 


Jenkins was | 


of this port to keep the cholera out of the 
city of New York "—the said Jenkins be 
ing at that timeactually engaged in the per 
petration of an atrocious and illegal attack 


|; on the public health in the lower bay, by 


the deliberate and protracted exposure to 


| infection of some 600 or 700 men, women, 


| and children ‘ 


| 
| 
| 


Do we not fini in these 
things some excuse for th? cowardly 


j}and rabid exploits of the Long Island 


clam-diggers ? 


the McKinley Law. It must be confessed 
that its argument is extremely ingenious; 
so much so that it may be doubted if it 


would have suggested itself to the ordinary 
He would have been apt to 


sav, on his bulletin See what 


seeing ft 
protection has done for Canada without 


thinking of the meagre advance in wages 


this 
country, and the decline in protected in- 


in some unprotected industries in 


lustries, disclosed by the Senate’s Com 


mittee on Finance. The 7ribune has been 
more astute, and boldly takes the position 


that the advance in wages in Canada has 


| been due to protection in the United 
States. It concedes, apparently, that if 
they had had the genuine American 


non-exportable article of protection in 
Canada, the might have been dif- 
ferent; but, owing to the fact that the Ca- 
nadians have tried to get along with a 
cheap and inferior substitute, a ‘* hesitat- 


result 


ing and partial protection,” their wages 
have been lower than ours. 


Wages being 
higher here, the pauper laborers of Cana- 
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da have flocked hither, and the diminu- 
tion of the supply of labor there has had 
the natural effect of raising wages. 

The argument of the Tribune, however, 
lacks completeness. There are inferences 
to be drawn from it about which the Tri- 
bune is silent, but which the laboring-men 
of this country will not overlook. The 
most obvious of these inferences is, that, 
since a diminution of the number of la- 
borers in Canada has caused the rate of 
wages there to rise, the increase in the 
number of laborers here caused by the 
Canadian emigration must have caused 
wages here to fall, or at least not to 
rise to the same extent as they would 
have risen but for this emigration. It is 
therefore an undeniable consequence of 
American protection that, by stimulating 
the importation of cheap foreign labor, it 
has injuriously affected the condition of 
American labor. There is nothing new 
about this proposition, but it is well that 
it should be publicly confessed as the real 
doctrine of the Republican party. 


As if by way of emphasizing this con- 
fession, the Tribune has recently publish- 
ed several letters from Canada which 
contain statements to the effect that there 
are over a million French Canadian emi- 
grants in the United States; the emigra- 
tion amounting to 40,000 or 60,000 this 
year—say 4 per cent. of the population of 
the province of Quebec. This emigration, 
it is added, has been enormously stimulated 
by the McKinley Act. Without ‘: Ameri- 
can protection” these people would have 
for the most part remained at home, but 
the McKinley Act is driving them into this 
country in hordes. It is true that some 
of them, like the heathen Chinese, return, 
carrying their savings with them, and 
that ‘‘an enormous amount of money 
is sent by French-Canadians in the 
States to their friends in Canada.” But 
this does not discourage the Tribune’s 
correspondent, who cheerfully assures 
the laboring people of America that 
the Canadians who are here are going 
to stay, that the exodus will greatly in- 
crease, and that these people are distin- 
guished by their willingness to accept low 
wages. Moreover, he adds, it is the most 
prolific people in the world, and he cites 
the case of ten couples in a single commu- 
nity of 1,200 inhabitants who rejoice in 
descendants numbering 527 souls. Ac- 
cording to the view of the Tribune, Quebec 
is to become, under the beneficent policy of 
McKinley, a mere breeding-ground for 
laborers who are to hasten across the fron 
tier as soon as they are able, and enter 
into competition with American citizens. 
Democratic campaign orators will do well 
to impress this upon their audiences. 

No one who has visited the interior of 
Quebec can have failed to be charmed 
with the many virtues of the people, and 
we are far from saying that their emigra- 
tion to this country in moderate numbers 
is undesirable. But their standard of liv- 
ing is undeniably low, they are ignorant, 
superstitious, and, where there is an ad- 





mixture of Indian blood, often dangerously 


vicious. We can assimilate them if they 
do not come in masses, but if the Mc- 
Kinley Act has the effect attributed to it 
by the Tribune—and we are inclined to 
believe the statement to a certain extent 
in spite of its authorship—of forcing 
the French-Canadians off their farms 
and compelling them to crowd into 
New England, it had better be repeal- 
ed. The policy of ‘‘building up our in- 
dustries” by imposing a tax upon all 
Americans for the benefit of any foreign- 
er who chooses to emigrate here with all 
his ‘‘ pauper laborers,” bringing his ma- 
chinery with him, is one that fills the 
Tribune's heart with joy and exultation. 
It has little to recommend it, either to the 
American manufacturers or to the Ameri- 
can laborers, who find foreign competition 
more tolerable on the other side of the 
ocean than at their own thresholds. Not 
thus is either the American manufacturer 
or the American home to be protected. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


No little attention bas been called, during the 
past year, to the University of Chicago. The 
rapid enrolment in America and Europe of a 
large staff of professors, many of whom have 
been attracted by larger salaries from estab- 
lished institutions of the highest character; 
the number and variety of courses announced 
and projected; and, above all, a certain au- 
dacity of initiative and dash in execution, 
which may be unacademic but are none the 
less typically American—all these things have 
excited interest, and have also (we say it with- 
out the slightest intention of criticism) secured 
for the enterprise that liberal advertisement 
without which nothing appears to “go” in our 
day and country. But in the multitude of 
press notices too little heed has been taken of 
the innovations of real interest, and the edu- 
cational experiments of indubjtable value, that 
are outlined in the preliminary circulars of 
the University. We base our comments on the 
Quarterly Calendar for June, the issue an- 
nounced for September not having reached us; 
but it is unlikely that any of the principal fea- 
tures of what is clearly a carefully considered 
scheme will be modified before the University 
opens in October. 

Any criticism must necessarily be prefaced 
by a statement of the general plan of organi- 
zation, which is in some respects a novel one, 
and an explanation of the terminology em- 
ployed, which is even more novel. In ordi- 
nary phraseology,the University may be said to 
consist of a graduate department and a college 
proper. There is also a divinity school, and 
other professional schools are projected; and 
there is a separate department of “university 
extension”; but these call for no especial com- 
ment. In the college proper there are three 
parallel courses of study, leading respectively 
to the degrees of A.B., Ph.B., and B.S. 
These several courses, at Chicago, are termed 
“ colleges” of “ liberal arts,” of “ literature,” 
and of “science.” There is also a cross-line of 
cleavage between the sophomore and junior 
years of each of these colleges; the two lower 
years being termed the “academic college” 
and the two higher years the “university col- 
lege.” We have thus six “colleges,” three 
“academic” and three “university”; and two 
more are projected, with the view of creat- 





ing a four years’ course in “ practical arts.” 
In the general construction of the three pa- 
rallel courses which are to be thrown ‘open in 
October, there is little that is new. It is the 
familiar “group system.” To obtain the de- 
gree of A.B., the student must devote more 
than half of his freshman and sophomore years 
to Greek, Latin, and mathematics, and at least 
one-third of his junior and senior years to 
mathematics, languages, and the political and 
social sciences. For the degree of Ph.B. an 
increased amount of work is required in the 
modern languages and in history, with less 
mathematics and no Greek. For the degree 
of B.S. an equivalent for Greek is found in 
the modern languages and natural science. 
All these courses contain the same amount of 
obligatory Latin. In the entrance require- 
ments we find a real innovation—anticipated 
in principle, it is true, at Harvard, but car- 
ried through more logically at Chicago. There 
are no less than six groups of subjects, and in 
three of these there is no Greek. Substitutes 
are found in the modern languages and the 
natural sciences, in varying proportions. 
Latin, however, is required in all cases. All 
this, with one exception, is in accordance with 
the educational tendencies of theday. The ex- 
ception is the multiplication of baccalaureate 
degrees. We cannot see why each of these 
“colleges” should not award the degree of A.B. 
Each curriculum contains a fair amount of 
classics, modern languages (including, of 
course, English), history and political science, 
mathematics, and natural science. Each, there- 
fore, affords the essential elements of a liberal 
education. We do not perceive why tlose stu- 
dents who have devoted a greater amount of 
time to natural or political science and to the 
modern languages and literatures should be put 
off witha B.S. or a Ph. B.—degrees which are 
commonly regarded as inferior. 

An especially interesting innovation is to be 
found in the manner in which the course 
chosen by each student is to be accomplished, 
as regards the arrangement of subjects and 
hours. Each student is held to attend fifteen 
hours of class-room work per week, and this 
time is to be devoted to only two or three sub- 
jects at once. The normal arrangement re- 
stricts him to two subjects at a time, one of 
ten and one of five hours. ‘'he unit of mea- 
surement, called a “major,” is a ten-hour course 
running through six weeks. A five-hour course 
running the same length of time is a “minor,” 
and this, of course, is reckoned as half a unit. 
Under this system the “academic” students, 
i.e., the freshmen and sophomores, work off 
their required subjects two at a time. A can- 
didate for A.B. might devote himself, as a 
freshman, to Greek, Latin, and English exclu- 
sively, and complete in that year all that is re- 
quired in these departments during the first 
two years. In his second year he would then 
confine himself to mathematics, natural sci- 
ence, French and German, and history. With- 
in each year the concentration of subjects 
would go still further: all the required Greek, 
for example, could be completed in a portion 
of one academic year. This is an interesting 
reaction against the scattering system now in 
vogue. In many of our colleges the time of 
the student is frittered away in one hour and 
two-hour courses, and his attention distracted 
by the pursuit of balf-a-dozen different sub- 
jects at once. But we think that the reaction 
bas been carried too far. If it is true, as 
many teachers complain, that a course of one 
or two hours a week is almost useless, it seems 
to us, on the otber hand, that a course of ten 
hours a week is strikingly near a “cram,” and 
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that its results must be as evanescent as those 
of other “crams.” If a boy of eighteen be 
thus “railroaded” through a portion of the 
‘Odyssey ’ in six weeks, what residual impres- 
sion can there be in his mind when he is twen- 
ty-eight? 

“This system becomes even more questionable 
when it is applied to juniors, seniors, and 
graduates. The principle of concentration, 
indeed, becomes more justifiable; for with in- 
creasing maturity the student may specialize 
with increasing profit. But the majors, or 
ten-bour courses, are open to criticism on 
other grounds, It is clearly recognized by the 
Chicago authorities that the method of in- 
struction in the “university colleges ” and the 
“ graduate school ” should be different from that 
followed in the “academic colleges.” Instead 
of recitations there are to be lectures. In 
many of the ten-hour courses the lectures are 
to be “informal,” and there are to be “ discus- 
sions.” The students are to be held to outside 
reading, and are to prepare essays on special 
points. It is obvious that courses of this cha- 
racter are what the Germans call “ Seminaria” ; 
ant the fact that in the Chicago plan they are 
called “courses,” while other similar courses 
are called “seminaries,” does not establish any 
real difference. Fifteen hours a week of this 
sort of work, we think, is quite too much to 
demand of a university student. If he is 
really to be trained in investigation, he needs 
more time in the library and less in the class- 
room, Moreover, the experience of the Ger- 
man and of the leading American universities 
has demonstrated that a capable instructor 
does not need to ineet seminary students more 
than once a week for a couple of hours in or- 
der to learn what they are doing and direct 
them in what they are to do. If the students 
have more time than this for “discussion,” 
their remarks will be of a very speculative and 
a-priori character, and the University semi- 
nary will degenerate into a sophomoric debat- 
ing society. We venture to predict, therefore, 
that in courses of this sort the “informal lec- 
tures” of the instructor will assume great 
prominence; that they will practically become 
lecture courses. 

Viewed from this standpoint, they are still 
too heavy. ‘There are few subjects in which 
the student can protitably listen to ten or even 
eight lectures a week. He can scarcely assi- 
milate what is given him, and he certainly can- 
not supplement the lectures by a proper 
amount of outside reading. There is, we con- 
cede, a great difference in the amount of time 
that can be advantageously employed in the 
class-room in different subjects. In some of 
the German universities there are law courses 
of twelve hours a week in a single subject 
(Pandects), and we have no doubt that the 
same amount of time could be used to still 
greater advantage in an American law school 
in discussing cases on the Harvard plan. It 
may be that President Harper can make good 
use of ten hours a week in exercises on Gene- 
sis i-viii in the Hebrew, and it is not unlikely 
that the same amount of time can be improved 
in reading the “inscriptions of the Acheme- 
nian Kings” in the Old Persian; but we doubt 
whether Prof. Starr will get as good results 
from his “major” in general ethnology as he 
would obtain by giving a “double minor,” /. e., 
a course half as heavy and running twice as 
many weeks, And we are quite sure that the 
historical professor who is to rush advanced 
students through the Renaissance, the Protes- 
tant Revolution, the Thirty Years’ War, and 
the Age of Louis XIV. in twenty-four weeks, 
will obtain very unsatisfactory results indeed. 
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It is significant that this pro’essor has not been 
found, or at least had not been found up till 
June. It is significant that the professors who 
have been appointed and who bave (presuma- 
bly) fixed their own courses, offer to the uni- 
versity students minors only in pbilosophy, in 
political economy, in history, and (with the 
one exception above noted) in sccial science 
and anthropology. In these departments we 
tind 111 courses announced or projected, of 
which only seven are to be majors, and for 
six of these majors the professor is not yet 
found. In these departments, accordingly, the 
system is obviously breaking down before it is 
fairly initiated. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion that the university majors and minors 
may, under the existing regulations, be cut 
down from ten and five to eight ani four 
hours. It would be still better to reduce them 
to six and three hours respectively. 

But there is a further objection to the whole 
system. ‘The designation of certain courses as 
major and of certain otbers as minor, whether 
it proceeds from the University authorities or 
from the several professors, is an arbitrary 
designation. It is tne first principle of true 
university work that one subject is as impor- 
tant as another, and it is a necessary corollary 
of this principle that the university student 
should be permitted to determine for bimself 
on what lines he will do his chief work, #. e., 
that he should make bis own major. In the 
Eastern universities, e. g., at Columbia and 
Jobns Hopkins, this is fully recognized and 
provided for. Any subject that is taught may 
be selected as a major subject for the degrees 
of A.M. and Ph.D.; and any subject may be 
taken, at the pleasure of the student, either as 
a major or asa minor. ‘The student who takes 
a subject as his major is required to do more 
work, and particularly more original work. 
Under this system, of course, the crude mea- 
surement of the student’s work by hours of at 
tendance in the lecture-room is discarded. It 
Seems to us that the Chicago authorities bave 
made a mistake in carrying this system of 
measurement into the university years, The 
mistake is the more serious because it is the 
announced purpose of the University to de- 
vote its chief attention to its more advanced 
instruction, and as soon as possible to throw 
off its “ academic ” work upon “ affiliated ” insti- 
tutions. 

Some final reflections, suggested by the Chi- 
cago Calendar, touch the government of the 
University. It is, we think, one of the great- 
est errors of American university organization 
that so much power is exercised by the trus- 
tees and by the president, and so little by the 
corps of professors. The professors really 
make the university, and they ought to deter- 
mine its educational policy. At Chicago it 
seems to us that far too much has been settled 
in advance by the president and trustees with 
out the possibility of consultation with the 
The of course, are 
exceptional; the University bad to be organized 


faculties. circumstances, 
in some fasbion before there could be any facul- 
Kut was it necessary to elabo- 
rate the educational plan in such detail? And 
is the dictatorship of the president, necessary 
as it may be in such a formative period, to be 
prolonged after the University is fairly in ope- 
ration, or is a constitutional era to be inaugu- 
rated ? 

The informs us that, under the 
trustees and in addition to the president, the 
deans, etc., there are to be two organs of uni- 
versity government. The “University Coun- 
cil” consists of deans and other administrative 


ties to consult. 
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officials. It is clearly an administrative body, 
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sors have the same voice as their seniors. It 
is certainly surprising to discover that a more 
conservative, not te savy reactionary, peoliey 
has been adopted at Chicago 
OUTLETS TO THE GREAI AK ES 
NortH Bay, Ont., September 9, IS 


I HAVE just discovered a link in the goolo 
gical hist ry of the Great Lakes w h cannot 


fail to interest the general public as much as 


it will the scientifle worid As frequently 
happens, however, the discovery is n unex 
pected, but has been made in following out 
lines of inquiry suggested by ear! discov 


eries Of many Investigators 

Now that the railroads hav. pleted so 
many surveys of the territory surroun x the 
Great Lakes which he along the frontier be 
tween Canada and the United States, we are 
able to engage in special explorations of the 


region under peculiar advantages, : 
uld have been im 


cast results in a way that wi 


possible a few years ago Accurate topo 


graphical surveys of the region bring impres 
sively to light the fact that the direction which 
the 


of our Great Lakes should take, depends upon 


the vast volume of waters in upper four 


a very slight accident of nature. Lakes Erie, 
Huron, and Michigan are substantially on the 


same level—a little less than 600) feet above the 


sea. Lake Superior is but thirty feet higher, 
and flows into them, A moment’s inspection 
of any map will show that the watershed 


The 


within a 


around these jakes is surprisingly narrow. 
tributaries of the Mississippi rise 
few miles of Lake Erie, and penetrate almost 
to the limits of the city of Chicago, while the 
Mattawan, one of the tributaries of the Uttawa, 
reaches to within three miles of Lake Nipissing, 
which is but little above Lake Huron and tri- 
butary to it. Thus it appears that these lakes 
occupy a saucer-shaped general depression near 
the height of the tableland in the centre of the 
continent,and that a slight tilting of the edges 
of the plateau one way or another would de- 
termine the direction of overflow. At present 
the of the that the 
water runs over the precipice at Niagara. But 
an elevation of less than fifty feet at Niagara, 


status plateau is such 


or a depression of an equal amount at Chicago, 
would turn the stream into the Mississippi 
through the Illinois River. The fact which has 
been brought clearly to light by recent surveys 
is that a subsidence amounting to only a trifle 
more than a hundred feet would turn the cur- 
rent from Lake Huron through Lake Nipissing 
into the Mattawan and thence into the Ottawa. 
The discovery referred to in the opening sen- 
tence is of the fact that this was probably for 
a considerable period the actual outlet, and 
one which then robbed Niagara of the most of 
its glory. 

The surmises leading to this discovery are 
connected with the history of the glacial 





period. It now seems clear that the glacial 
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period was preceded, and perhaps brought on, 
by an extensive elevation (probably not over 
8,000 feet) of the land south and east of James 
Bay. During this period of elevation nearly 
all the rivers of the Atlantic Basin excavated 
deep gorges and cafions, like those of the 
Saguenay and the Hudson, which then ex- 
tended a hundred miles or more further out 
than at present over a plateau which is now 
covered with comparatively shallow water. 
But the culmination of the great ice age was 
marked by a depression of the glaciated area, 
which increased in amount towards the centre 
of ice-accumulation. The subsidence, which 
was 230 feet on the south shore of Maine and 
abott the same east of Lake Ontario, was 500 
feet at Montreal, and in the far North 1,000 
feet or more. This is shown by deposits of 
sea shells overlying the glacial deposits in 
these regions. ‘ 

Reasoning from this differential northerly 
subsidence, it was surmised by Mr. Gilbert of 
the United States Geological Survey some years 
ago, that it was probably sufficient to change 
the attitude of the rim of the Great Lakes, so 
that their outlet would be turned into the Ot- 
tawa. The correctness of this surmise and the 
actual course of the early outlet are fully es- 
tablished in my own mind by the investiga- 
tions of the last few days. In pursuing them 
it has been intensely exciting to see with one’s 
own eyes direct evidence that the engineers of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, when following 
the trail of Champlain, the earliest white ex- 
plorer of this region, were not only paying 
tribute to the skill of the Indians in selecting 
the lowest. passes from one valley to another, 
but were also unsuspectingly utilizing one of 
the most remarkable of nature’s highways. 

In the year 1613 Champlain worked his 
way up the Ottawa from Montreal about 200 
miles to the site of Fort Coulonge, the gather- 
ing-place at that time of the Ottawa Indians. 
Here he heard of the Nipissing and Huron In- 
dians, and established trading connections with 
them. Two years later, or in 1615, the great 
explorer set out again in the same direction, 
following close upon the footsteps of Father 
Le Caron, a Catholic missionary who had 
already started to preach the Gospel to the 
Hurons. Passing the limits of his former ex- 
pedition, Champlain reached the mouth of the 
Mattawan River, about 300 miles above Mon- 
treal, and, turning up that stream along the 
trail of the Hurons, he found himself conducted 
through varicus long and narrow lakes (one 
of which still bears his name), separated by 
short portages, to the shore of Lake Nipissing, 
where lately there has sprung up the bustling 
railroad town of North Bay. In early post- 
glacial times, there can be little doubt, this 
part of his route, from the mouth of the Mat- 
tawan to Lake Nipissing, was occupied by a 
stream which is now represented in its mission 
by the Niagara. The evidences of this can be 
briefly stated and easily understood. 


Lake Nipissing is scarcely seventy feet above 
Lake Huron, emptying into it through French 
River. The western extremity of Trout Lake, 
the source of the Mattawan, is less than three 
miles from North Bay on Lake Nipissing, and 
is separated from it by a wide swampy chan- 
nel, which is only about twenty-five feet above 
the level of either lake. This portion of the 
channel we have explored and determined its 
capacity for conducting the waters of the 
Great Lakes over into the present watershed 
of the Ottawa when called upon to do so, and 
there is no other passage so low between the 
upper end of Lake Erie and Hudson Bay. 

On looking for more positive evidence, we 
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find it in a clearly defined shore-line of well- 
rounded pebbles extending upon the north side 
of the channel from one lake to the other, and 
at a uniform height of about fifty feet above 
the connecting channel. This shore-line is as 
well defined as that on the banks of the 
Niagara River just west of the present cata- 
ract. Such a deposit could not have been 
formed along this connecting depression except 
by a stream of vast size passing from Lake 
Nipissing into the Mattawan. 

It is, however, on going ‘down to the junc- 
tion of this outlet with the Ottawa that the 
most positive and striking evidence is seen. 
For ten miles above the junction, signs of the 
old river terraces are more or less visible high 
above the present stream; but at the junction 
there is an accumulation of river deposits un- 
paralleled, probably, by anything else in the 
world. The lower angle of the junction be- 
tween the two streams is filled to a height of 
eighty feet or more above the present water 
level with a boulder bed about half a mile in 
width and extending up the Mattawan for 
nearly a mile, where it shades off into finer 
material. On the upper angle the Mattawan 
is bordered by a terrace equally bigh, but con- 
sisting for the most part of fine gravel. These 
boulders in the lower angle are well rounded 
and many of them of enormous size. Thousands 
of them are several feet in diameter, while 
some which we measured were thirty feet in 
diameter and were resting on loose material. 
The trough of the Ottawa is here 500 or 600 
feet below the general level of the country, 
and this accumulation is clearly a terrace and 
not a simple glacial moraine, for it is level- 
topped and has every characteristic of the del- 
tas which are built up where a tributary of 
rapid descent joins a large valley. It is pe- 
culiar only for its enormous amount and for 
the enormous size of its constituent material. 
That it is a delta brought down by the Matta- 
wan and not by the Ottawa is shown by the 
fact that it has dammed the latter stream, 
producing in it deep water above and rapids 
below. This action of tributary streams is 
finely illustrated in Gen. Warren’s report upon 
the characteristics of the Upper Mississippi 
River, from which it appears that in this 
stream there is shallow water below the mouth 
of every considerable tributary and deep water 
above. The explanation is that the rapid-flow- 
ing tributary brings into the slower-moving 
current of the main stream coarser material 
than it can handle, and so a bar is pushed out 
completely across tbe larger and broader chan- 
nel. This is just what has been done by the 
Mattawan at its junction with the Ottawa; 
and the material of both the delta and the 
bar is such as only a stream like Niagara, 
rushing down a declivity of several feet to the 
mile, could transport. In this case, however, 
it is not probable that the larger boulders were 
transported far by the river. They had first 
been brought into the lower part of the valley 
of the Mattawan by the ice movement, which, 
all over this region, is from the northeast. 

The scenes thus brought to the mind’s eye by 
these significant phenomena contrast strange- 
ly with those which have greeted our senses 
during the past weeks of exploration. Then it 
was the roaring rapids of Niagara, crowded in- 
to still narrower compass, and rushing through 
a treeless and tenantless waste which the long 
winter of the glacial period had just released 
from its relentless grasp. Now, in their im- 
pression upon the senses, the noises of the de- 
structive saw-mill and of the sluggish freight- 
train alternate with the splash of the voyageur 
as he pushes us along in his birch-bark canoe 








through the still water of narrow lakes bor- 
dered by luxuriant forests from whose depths 
come the cheerful, but, to us of the south 
country, unseasonable, song of the spring bird 
and the chickadeedee. The romance of science, 
of history, and of vacation life are here united 
to perfection. 

Since the scenes of the earlier time, many 
thousand years have rolled by, and meanwhile 
the northern country, wiich had been so much 
depressed beneath its load of glacial ice, has 
been slowly returning towards its former po- 
sition. The current of the Detroit River has 


been reversed, and now we have Niagara, ¥ 


whose age is pretty well known. At the pre- 
sent rate of the recession of the falls, less 
than 10,000 years would be required to form 
the gorge above Queenstown. Of late this has 
been taken as a glacial chronometer. But this 
discovery of an earlier northern outlet for the 
Great Lakes will, as Mr. Gilbert some time 
ago surmised, considerably lengthen our cal- 
culations. 

In conclusion, it is well to remark that sum- 
mer tourists in this region can obtain much 
pleasure for themselves and confer a great 
favor upon the world by working out and 
publishing the details of this theory, now so 
well established, concerning the later geologi- 
cal history of the Great Lakes. Not only can 
they trace out more carefully the evidences of 
the actual existence of the outlet here de- 
scribed, but, by collecting facts concerning 
the height and extent of the terraces of clay 
and gravel surrounding the lakes, they may 
do much toward giving definiteress to our 
knowledge concerning these recent changes in 
level which have determined in so large de- 
gree the history of man upon this continent. 
One has but to pass the fleets of steamers now 
necessary to conduct the commerce of these in- 
land seas, and to stand for a few hours beside 
the lock which admits a part of this commerce 
through the Sault Ste. Marie, to be over- 
whelmed with the significance of these provi- 
dential waterways. 

The commerce which even now passes into 
Lake Superior far exceeds that which seeks the 
Orient through the Suez Canal. As we passed 
that great portal into the largest of the lakes, 
a few days since, twenty great steamers were 
waiting their turn to enter the lock which 
should admit them to the broad waters above, 
and as many were waiting to descend with 
their burdens of ore and grain. In 1890 more 
than 10,000 vessels passed through this outlet, 
carrying more than 9,000,000 tons of cargo. 
Within a year another lock, 800 feet long, 100 
feet wide, and 21 feet deep on the sills, will be 
completed. The future of the commerce pass- 
ing in and out of these natural gateways to the 
interior can be estimated only by the growth 
of the whole country. 

In the light of all these facts it certainly is 
somewhat startling to reflect how delicate has 
been the balancing of natural forces through 
long geological ages which has determined the 
location of our inland cities and the course of 
our inland commerce. First there was the late 
tertiary elevation of the continent, brcught 
about by geodetic forces too obscure to admit 
of calculation. During this period the main 
characteristics of the larger valleys of the 
northern part of the continent were deter- 
mined. Then fcllowed the marvellous and 
apparently capricious accumulation of snow in 
which originated the majestic forces of the 
glacial period, which in their slow march 
southward tothe Ohio River prepared and dis- 
tributed the soil destined to furnish the seat of 
empire upon the continent. Bordered for many 
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thousand years by icy walls which prohibited 
egress to the north, the drainage of all the 
northern part of the continent was from the 
Red River into the Minnesota, from Lake Michi- 
gan into the Illinois, and from Lake Erie into 
the Wabash—all reaching the Mississippi. Then 
there was for a while a change. When the 
Mohawk Valley was first cleared of ice, the 
drainage of the Lakes sought access to the ocean 
through the Hudson. Ata later stage this drain- 
age was directed through the Ottawa along the 
line above described. [t was only after many 
thousand years that Buffalo and Cleveland and 
Chicago and Duluth cculd come into existence 
by virtue of their advantageous commercial 
situation. Considered from a geological point 
of view, the present conditions are but tem- 
porary. But, as human history goes, geologi- 
cal changes are so slow that, when once es- 
tablished, human effort can easily maintain 
the centres of trade and the lines of commerce 
upon these lakes where they are until the 
immense natural resources of the region shall 
be exhausted. After that, no matter if the 
deluge does come! G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


IRISH AFFAIRS, 
DvuBLiIn, September 5, 1802. 

For the first time in Irish history we have an 
English Government in office pledged to make 
an earnest effort to settle the Irish questicn— 
that is, to grant legislative independence to 
Ireland in all Irish matters and to arrange the 
relations between the two kingdoms on a just 
and equitable basis. The great change that 
has taken place during the Jast fifte n years is 
well illustrated by one incident: during the 
last month Michael Davitt, ex-convict, im- 
prisoned over and over again for treasonable 
practices and speeches, went to Newcastle to 
support the reélection of an Englishman as 
Irish Secretary; and so far as the result was 
due to apy one man’s influence and exertions, 
he was the chief instrument in securing John 
Morley’s return. 

The Irish Nationalists have, however, in my 
opinion, made a very great mistake in adher- 
ing, under present circumstances, to their reso- 
lution not to take any office until a satisfac- 
tory home-rule measure has been introduced. 
Their position may be consistent with their 
past declarations, but is utterly unreasonable. 
They profess confidence in the intentions of 
the Liberal party and are in open alhance 
with them. It is well known that three-fourths 
of the Irish officials are violently opposed to 
any home-rule measure; they belong by as- 
sociation, interests, and training to “the 
classes,” and have no sympathy whatever with 
democratic tendencies; and yet it is the:e very 
officials who must be consulted on every point 
of Jaw, statistics, practice, and precedent in 
the framing of the Home-Rule Bill. ‘The Irish 
Parliamentary party may be on the best of 
terms with the English Government, but their 
advice is given from a standpoint of irrespon- 
sibility, and without the requisite acquaint- 
ance with and access to official records and 
returns which may be perverted to suit the 
views of their opponents. The English Liberal 
Government might reasonably have refused to 
deal with the home-rule question unless upon 
the terms of every political office vacated by 
the change of parties being accepted by a Par- 
liamentary Nationalist. The position of the 
Irish Secretary, whose subordinates are bit- 
terly opposed to his political views and objects, 
will be most difficult. The late W.E. Forster, 
who came to Ireland with the best and most 
kindly intentions, completely succumbed to his 
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environment; Mr. Morley will not succumb, 
but he will work under the greatest disadvan 
tages and diiliculties. 

No new legislation can be introduced for six 
months, and the interval ought to give plenty 
of time for careful preparation of the Home- 
Rule Bill. In the meantime, the existing laws 
must be enforced, and it is believed that the 
landlord party is deliberately preparing to em 
barrass the Government by evicting tenants 
systematically, enforcing legal rights which 
they refrained from doing during the late 
Government’s administration. Such a course 
of action will, however, only prepare the way 
for radical ‘Lhe rent-tixing 
tribunals were appointed by a Government 
out of sympathy with and the 
necessities of the people; they were composed 
of individuals drawn exclusively from the 
landlord class, with the result that the greater 
number of judicial rents are not only too high 
to enable tenants co “ live and thrive,” but in 
‘The re 
Trish 


more reforms, 


ignorant of 


many cases impossible of payment. 


ductions of rent decreed by the land 
much 
which bave been voluntarily given by English 
landlords, 


tenants will therefore only make legal reduc 


courts are generally less than those 


Any general campaign against the 


tions on the first opportunity iniperatively ur- 
gent. 

The evicted-tenants question is that which 
for the moment occupies political attention, 
It is supposed that 
familics, most of whom belong to estates where 


there are about 5,000 
the “plan of campaign” was put into opera- 
tion. With the exception of Smith Barry's 
Tipperary 
dered their holdings as a protest 
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against the 
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ued existence ef such 


centres of disturbance as these estates have 
become from mismanagement, political pas 
sion, and enforcement of unjust laws, 
Another subject which needs investigati 
vefore legislation is the ficcal system of the 
United Kingdom, which is admittediy unjust 
in its effect on Ireland. The poorest country 
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fence, foreign relations, and protection of com 
merce. Mr. Robert Giffen, the best known of 
English statisticiams, estimated in IsS6 that 


Ireland's capacity for taxation was one fiftieth 
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land. If allowance is made for these facts, the 
rate of imperial taxation is three times heavier 
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Mr. Giffen should have stated that in 
these circumstances “there little ac- 
cumulation of wealth in and that 
“nearly the whole taxable income of the Irish 
Ireland has 
no need of the expensive defence and diplo- 
requires, 


that 
can be 
Ireland,” 


people is absorbed by the State.” 


matic services which Great Britain 
yet she is expected to contribute a full proper- 
tion. If royalty is an 


Britain, it is certainly not to Ireland, vet we 


advantage to Ureat 


not only pay a proportion of that costly ser 


vice, but have to pay separately for the Land 
Lieutenant, who receives a larger salary than 
the President of the United States. 


Uniess the fiscal aspect of the home rule 


question is fully consicered and satisfactorily 


disposed of, a very substantial and vital lrish 


grievance will remain an open sore. Lrishmen 


will very properly object both to paying more 


than their due proportion of the revenue fixed 


according to Lreland’s comparative capacity 


for taxation, and to paying for services from 
which Ireland can derive no benefit. At pre 
sent, financial solidarity 's sisted upen in 
collection of the revenue, itis disclaimed in 
matters of expenditure lrelar from her 
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BOSSI AS AN HISTORIAN, 

Panis, September 1, 1802, 
I HAVE read with n h curiosity—few peo 
ple, lL am afraid, w tate me—a compen- 
mus book on * Bossuet, His in of Proetest- 
antism,*’ by M. Alir au, who left not 
long ago our Supe Normal S« 1, and is 
now a professor in our Faculty of Letters at 
Rennes. Boss name is sure to draw the 
attention of whcever cares for cur classic 


but l am afraid the number 


f such persons is diminishing day by day. 
M. Rébelliau’s subject is very lmited: he 
does not speak of Bos:uet as a writer, as a 


preacher, as the author of inimortai *‘ oraisons 
funebres : leals only with Bossuet the 
istorian. As such, I uet mes before us 
with tw great works, th Discours sur 
Histoire Universelle’ and the ‘ Histoire des 


Protestantes. M. 
the first of 


the:e two works, which is a general survey of 


Variations des E 


.ébeiliau has not much to say on 
the history of the world, written by a pro- 
fessor for a pupil—a pupil who was to be the 
King of France; he regards Bossuet chiefly as 
the author of the ‘ Histoire des Variations,’ and 
here heexhausts comp! tely his subject, with an 
ites and of documents which 
Renan has 


abundance of nm 
does great credit to his industry. 
professed to be scandalized because the * Dis- 
cours sur |’ Histoire Universelle’ still remains on 
the programmes of our classical education; and 
surely nothing can be more different from our 
modern historical method than the method of 
Bossuet. Scherer, one of our best modern cri- 
tics,in an imaginary conversation betweena few 
writers, says of Bossuet: ‘‘ Bossuet! a man who 
had read nothing, who knew nothing!’ Sainte- 
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Beuve is much in the same spirit: he cares little 
for Bossuet asan historian ; heis under the charm 
only of his beautiful style. He recognizes in 
the Bishop of Meaux ‘‘the man of all the au- 
thorities and of all the stabilities,’’ a ‘‘ sacerdo- 
tal’’ character, incapable of yielding, without 
any elasticity, devoid of all scientific instinct. 
Even in Bossuet’s time, in 1686, Jurieu, the 
great Protestant writer, accused him of igno- 
rance. ‘'M. de Meaux,’’ said he, ‘‘is one of 
those court bishops whose business it is to 
study nothing.’’ 

M. Rébelliau has undertaken to prove that 
as an historian Bossuet does not deserve such 
a severe condemnation. He has undertaken 
to study the documents which Bossuet used in 
his history of the Protestant churches, and to 
judge the manner in which he used them. How 
was Bossuet led to write the history of what 
he calls the ‘‘ Variations in the Protestant 
churches’’? Was it because he had under his 
eye a book printed in Geneva in 1654, ‘Syn- 
tagma Confessionum Fidei,’ etc., a collection 
of the discordant articles of faith of the various 
Protestant sects, condemning each other 0} 
many points? No, he had a higher aim: he 
wished to renew, to rejuvenate the old contro- 
versies between the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants. At the time of the Reformation 
these controversies were very ardent and 
very encyclopedic: they touched a hundred 
different points. Richelieu had taken part in 
them, and, not content with having taken 
La Rochelle, he had hoped to bring back the 
Protestants to Catholicism by discussion and 
persuasion. Mazarin, though he was a Cardi- 
nal, did not care much for theology; and it 
may be said that during the reign of Louis 
XIV. the Catholic Church and royalty were 
more inclined to use force than persuasion. 
Heresy was looked upon as a danger to the 
State. Theological discussion had almost 
ceased entirely when the Jansenist movement 
began. It has been said that Jansenism was, 
so to speak, asecond edition of French Protest- 
antism. Though the moralists and theologians 
of Port Royal defended themselves against the 
imputation of Calvinism, they had a visible 
affinity with it: they showed it in their mys- 
ticism, in their horror of superstition, in their 
Puritanic morals, in the sobriety, discreetness, 
and dryness of their ceremonies, in a certain 
severity of doctrine and of life. The Jansen- 
ist movement, which has been so carefully 
studied by Sainte-Beuve, was a curious sort of 
revival of the ideas which the Protestants of 
the sixteenth century had defended sword in 
hand. It was an aristocratic movement, like 
the Calvinistic movement; only,as it manifest- 
ed itself at the time when monarchy was abso- 
lute, it never left the domain of thought and 
remained purely theological. 


If Bossuet had espoused the ideas of Jansen- 
ius, he would perhaps have made a revolution 
in the French Church, and accomplished what 
the doctors of Port Royal were unable to do; 
but Bossuet was in essence conservative, and 
he wrote the ‘ History of the Variations’ chiefly 
in order to prove that the true character of the 
Church lay in unity of doctrine. Hecondemn- 
ed the Protestants because they were divided 
into various sects; that would, perhaps, have 
been enough, from his theological point of 
view, but, as the cause of the Church seemed 
to him absolutely tied to the cause of monarchy, 
which he could not conceive otherwise than 
as orthodox and sacerdotal, he condemned 
the Protestants also as enemies of the 
State. Here the historian came forward, 
and he had to give a history of the 
religious wars of France during the sixteenth 
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century. I will not enter here into the theo- 
logical part of the work of Bossuet; the spirit 
of it is condensed in a line on the first page of 
the ‘ History of the Variations,’ in which he 
says that ‘‘the truth which comes from God 
has at once all its perfection.’’ It became a 
favorite argument of the Catholic theologians, 
after Bossuet, to charge against the Reforma- 
tion the variations and the variability of the 
several confessions of faith of the Protestant 
churches, and there has often been manifested 
in the Protestant churches themselves a desire 
to reunite once more all the churches in one 
universal church. The historical part of Bos- 
suet’s work is entirely subordinate to the theo- 
logical; but this secondary part was, how- 
ever,important. M. Ré>elliau takes great pains 
to prove that Bossuet had prepared himse!f well 
for it. Historical studies were certainly not held 
in so much honor as they are to-day. Descartes 
and the Cartesians looked on them with some 
contempt; Malebranche and La _ Bruyére 
laughed at the ‘‘savan‘s de mémoire.’’ But 
there was a group of men who did not despise the 
original documents on which history is found- 
ed: Le Nain de Tillemont, though a Jansen- 
ist, was a good historian; the Benedictine 
monks, Mabillon in particular, who were very 
erudite, were in correspondence with Bossuet. 
Modern criticism has many faults to find with 
the ‘ Discours sur |’Histoire Universelle,’ but 
on the whole Bossuet’s errors are trifling; you 
may discuss the spirit of the work, the facts 
are generally exact. I turn at once to the his- 
tory of the religious warsin France. Bossuet ex- 
plains in these words why he introduced this 
subject in his great work on the ‘ Variations’: 

‘“The Protestants,’’ he says, ‘‘began in 
France as well as in Germany by declaring 
very loudly that they would not use violence 
in order to defend their persecuted faith and 
to bring about the triumph of their religion. 
This principle was inscribed in the confessions 
of faith and other public acts of the party; it 
was proclaimed by the doctors, by Calvin and 
Beza, as well as by Luther and by Melanchthon. 
{t was a dogma of the Reformation at its 
origin. In 1560, however, a religious war 
breaks out in France, and it finds theologians 
to absolve it, synods to encourage it. There is 
a dogma dead as soon as born; there is a new 
variation to be added to the list of contradic- 
tions of the Reformation.”’ 

Was it very necessary in 1665, when the 
Court was visibly meditating the violent sup- 
pression of Protestantism in the kingdom, to 
represent the Protestants as animated by a 
spirit hostile tothe French monarchy? Neither 
Mazarin nor Louis X[V. had ever had to com- 
plain of the’ loyalty of the Protestants. Ever 
since the Duke of Rohan signed the peace of 
Alais, the Protestants had ceased to exist in 
France as a party; it was ungenerous to recall 
the long and bloody st. uggles of the past. It is 
clear that, consciously or unconsciously, Bos- 
suet was preparing the overthrow of the 
Edict which still protected the last Protest- 
ant churches. Had he a right to reprcach 
the Protestants with having defended their 
churches, sword in hand, when the parlements 
and the intendants were asking for the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantcs ? 

Bossuet has no other object in the historical 
part of his work than to throw suspicion on 
the loyalty of the French Calvinists and to 
find arguments against the perpetual validity 
of the Edict of Nantes. It is idle now to dis- 
cuss the legitimacy of the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century and of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The answers made by Ju- 
rieu, Burnet, Basnage to the part of Bossuet’s 
work which relates to that period forced him 
to write in 1€91 a ‘ Defence of the History of 
the Variations.’ Here again Bossuet tried to 





demors'‘rate that the French Reformers ** be- 
gan the civil war ‘par principe et en corps 
d’église.’’’ He used freely the declarations 
of some of the synods, 

The ‘ History of the Variations’ was much 
read and it had a great influence even on the 
Protestants. It somewhat changed the cha- 
racter of their polemical works. It probably 
did not convert a single reformer, but it forced 
the Protestant writers to change, on some 
questions, their argumentation. Jurieu and 
others boldly vindicated for the French re- 
formers the right to rise against tyranny. ‘*M. 
de Meaux,’’ says Jurieu, ‘‘ must learn that we 
are not ashamed to find in our synods decisions 
from which he concludes that we do not con- 
sider it always forbidden to use arms in favor 
of religion.’’ The first Protestant writers had 
looked upon the Albigenses, the Vaudois, and 
the other heretics of the mid ile ages as their 
spiritual ancestors. Bossuet takes advantage 
of this solidarity ; since his time the great ma- 
jority of French Protestants have disavowed 
the doctrines of those heretics. Beausobre, 
for instance, sees only essays at reformation in 
their attempts. ‘‘I have looked,’’ he says, 
‘*for ancestors for our réformés; the Albi- 
genses cannot be these ancestors.’’ 

Bossuet had drawn striking portraits of Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon, Calvin, Beza; he had 
shown their weaknesses, their failings. Jurieu, 
Basnage, and others wrote on the founders of 
the Reformation with a modesty which was 
not felt by the first Protestants. But the chief 
point of the ‘History of the Variations,’ the 
chief argument, was the doctrine of the per- 
petuity of the Catholic faith as opposed to the 
variability of the reformers. Jurieu tried to 
prove that the invariability of the Catholic 
doctrine was not real; that the most essential 
dogmas of Christendom till the fourth and 
fifth centuries of the Church had changed their 
external form; that the Church had undergone 
an evolution, and that this evolution had not 
come to an end. Here Jurieu struck at the 
very root of the question. Inconstancy is the 
lot of man. You may enclose a doctrine in 
a network of formulas and of words; the ideas 
which these words embody will evaporate in 
the end and nothing will be left of them. ‘‘ Va- 
riation,’’ writes Basnage, ‘‘far from being a 
proof of falsehood, is often necessary to the 
pursuit of the truth.’’ 





Correspondence. 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY’S LIBE- 
RALITY TO AUTHORS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: My attention has been called to the 
following statement in your paper of August 
18, 1892: 


‘* We regret to learn that the Boston Public 
Library no longer exercises that discretion 
which led it, by an enlightened view of its 
duties and its interests, to grant to persons 
actually engaged in authorship the privilege 
ot occasionally drawing books, although non- 
residents. The custom which has been discon- 
tinued was a generous one, but it illustrated 
the liberal public spirit which Massachusetts 
men desire to have characterize their institu- 
tions. It is certainly not far beyond the sphere 
of a great public library that it should assist 
literature upon necessary occasion or proper 
convenience; yet, at present, the loan of a 
book only for a few hours is refused.’’ 


Will you permit me, in the interest of the 
Library, to state in the columns of your pa- 
per that there is not a particle of founda- 
tion for the above statements, and that the 
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policy of the trustees has always been, and 
still is, to increase the facilities for the use of 
the Library rather than to curtail them ? 
Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL A. B. ABBOTT, 
President Trustees. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON, 

September 12, 1492. 

[We were aware of the printed rule 
which permits non-residents to draw 
books by special vote and ‘‘for weighty 
reasons.” Until within two years, we be- 
lieve, it was customary to issue books to 
persons engaged in literary work without 
this formality ; and, in particular, authors 
residing at a distance were permitted to 
receive books by mail or express through 
responsible officers of the Library who 
kindly charged themselves with this duty. 
This was the custom which we referred to 
asa generous one, which is used at the 
British Museum, is common on the Conti- 
nent and is gaining in this country, and 
which was discontinued at the Boston 
Library. In consequence of orders then 
given, forbidding subordinate officers to 
send away books in response to such re- 
quests, authors who had drawn in this 
way ceased to do so, understanding that 
they were debarred. Two instances of 
this have been brought to our notice. 
There is little reason to question that the 
effect which the measure had was aimed 
at, as the printed rule does not contem- 
plate the case of an author who cannot 
present himself in person at the desk. 

The incident which occasioned our com- 
ment was a much simpler matter than 
sending books to authors at a distance. 
It was the refusal of the loan of a book for 
twenty-four hours to Prof. George E. 
Woodberry. In editing his new edition of 
Shelley’s poems, which is to contain the 
variorum readings of all editions and all 
known MSS., he went to the library to 
verify certain readings in his proofs by 
the facsimile of the MS. of ‘‘ The Mask of 
Anarchy,” published by the Shelley Socie- 
ty. On examination he. found that 
changes must be made in proofs already 
returned to the press and immediately to 
be cast, and a vexatious delay could be 
avoided only by taking the book to Bever- 
ly for the night. A single star showed 
that the volume was open to restricted 
circulation; it was of the value of ten 
shillings, and, though one of an edition of 
500 copies, could at present be easily re- 
placed if lost; its only use was that to 
which Prof. Woodberry would have put 
it. He thus relates what took place: 


‘*T sent in my card to the librarian, and, on 
his coming out, shook hands with him, showed 
the book and my proof, explained the situa- 
tion, and made my request. ‘Beverly,’ said 
the librarian, ‘is, I believe, not a part of Bos- 
ton.’ I replied that the favor would oblige 
me and the printers. ‘I know of no rule,’ he 
said, ‘whicn permits it.’ [ remained silent, 
being, indeed, somewhat abasbed by the brief 
lesson in geography which I bad received, and 
he turned and lett me. What followed was 
more singular. Il went to the publishers and 
ordered the types held, but, on explaining 
why, was offered one of the firm's cards on 
which to obtain the book. I returned to the 
library, but, although the assistants and one 





of the officers, to whom I was wel! known, 
kindly made a half-hour’s search, the book 
was ‘lost.’ I was told that it should be re 
served for me at the desk, and the next day 
found it there with a written slip, ‘ Not to be 
taken out. By order of Mr. Dwight.’ The 
intention of the librarian that I should not 
have the book, even on an entit.ed card, was 
plain. The librarian of the Providence Libra 
ry, on hearing of the affair, placed any books 
there at my disposal, and the Harvard College 
Library immediately sent the book by mail.’’ 


The refusal, on the ground of non_resi 
dence, was direct, responsible, and not 
further explained. There was no intima 
tion that non-resident authors could ob 
tain books in any way; on the contrary, 
the impression plainly meant to be con- 
veyed was that they had neither rights 
nor privileges in the Library. The rules 
were cited and the request disposed of as a 
matter of routine in the ordinary course, 
as one of a class of cases. It was, as we 
characterized it, an incident ‘‘untit to 
happen” in such a place. If the Board 
should grant the librarian a share of that 
discretionary power in which he is appa- 
rently so poor, it would materially assist 
in carrying out the intention of usefulness 
expressed by its President; and if the 
Board should find some simple mode of 
obliging authors at a distance, on neces 
sary occasion or proper convenience, as we 
said, the Library would escape unfavora 
ble comparison with Harvard and Provi 
dence, as well as with its neighbor, the 
Atheneum, Yale, the American Anti 
quarian Society, and other libraries which 
are as excellent in their administration as 
they are rich in special collections.—Ep 
NATION. | 


MR. ADAMS'S QUINCY ADDRESS. 
To THE Ep1TorR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: As you have mentioned my name in 
connection with the charter of the city of 
Quincy, I should like to say a few words with 
regard to it. The professed object of that 
charter was to concentrate power and respon- 
sibility in the Lands of the Mayor, but it must 
be admitted, so far as I can learn, that it bas 
failed to accomplish this object. The control 
of the city tinance and administration is still 
in the hands of the Council, with very little 
check by the Mayor. The city expenditure is 
parcelled out by a log-rolling process among 
the districts, with very little consideration of 
the total. I do not think that the election cf 
councilmen-at-large, instead of by districts, 
would make any difference. I belicve the ex- 
periment has already been tried in Boston, and 
it was found that the elected members repre- 
sented districts justas before. Again, it would 
take a good deal of compulsion to make some 
men serve in positions where their reputation 
is sure to be tainted, where they can get no 
credit for good work, and must bear their full 
share of blame for bad. iam not sure that 
a term in the State’s-prison would not by 
many be regarded as a desirable alternative. 

The object to be aimed at remains the 
same, even if the Quincy charter has failed to 
accomplish ii—namely, such concentration of 
power and responsibility in individuals that 
the best and largest part of the voters—those 
who can, and do, give the least attention to 
politics—shall be able to see clearly where 
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a minimum of effort. Now the mainspring 
of city as well as all other politics ts finance. 
The English national is beyond comparison 
the first public finance in the world, simply 
because Parliament never proposes an expend- 
ture or a tax. The whole subject is in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
manages it like his private purse, though sub 
ject to his responsibility to Parliament and 
the nation. The next drastic step in city gov 
ernment woul! be to have a city treasurer ap- 


pointed by the Mayor on his sole respons:tal 


i- 
ty, and to leave to that treasurer the whole 
subject of revenue and expenditure, allowimg 
the Counc?! or Aldermen only to accept or re- 
ject bis proposals—or, in other words, the veto 
power. That would very speedily bring the 
district politicians into line. Something lke 
this already exists in the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment in brooklyn and | think im 
New York, but that is alse 


body, and its plans are sent to the Aldermen 


an imperronal 


in writing, so that there is still a failure af 
public discussion and criticism and of indivi 
dual responsibility, 

One other firm conviction has been forced 
upon me by years of study amd observation, 
that the only way to 
government is to attack its source in that of 
the State. 
ministration of the cities are dependent upon 


effectively Improve city 
The whole organization and ad- 


the State governments; and, though the evil 
is less directly felt, these are by far the worst 
of the two, 
this omnipresent problem of the confusion of 


Nowhere in the country does 


executive and legislative power, and the ab- 
sorption of the former by the latter, project 
itself more offensively or call more loudly 
for reform. I covet, with exceeding greedi- 
ness of desire, for Massachusetts the honer of 
being the first to lay her band to this work. 
In this Presidential vear nothing can be cone, 
but next year I propose to try 
whether the attention of the people of this 


once more 
State, and particularly of the young men, 
from whom the most and a great deal of gene- 
rous and disinterested work is to be expect- 
ed, cannot be directed to this important sub- 
ject, and whether State politics cannot be 
turned towards some other distinction than 
that, the absurdity of which you so justiy 
stigmatize, between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, GAMALIEL PRADFORD. 


Bostos, September 17, 15/2. 


BERLIN'S MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, 


To tae Eprror or Tre Nation 

Sir: Inthe May number of the American edi- 
tion of the Review of Reriews, Dr. Albert Shaw 
published an extremely interesting article on 
the municipal problems of New York and 
London—an article that has attracted wide- 
spread attention. As an American student of 
municipal government, I beg to analyze some 
of the statements made by Dr.Shaw, as well 
as to raise some doubts as to the validity of 
some of his applications of European experi- 
ence to American conditions. In taking ex- 
amples from Continental cities I shall limit 
myself to Berlin, with which I am most fa- 
miliar. It is generally agreed by students of 
municipal government that of all the modern 
metropolises, Berlin is without a doubt the best 
and most economicaliy governed. Its citizens 
pay less and receive more than those of Lon- 
don, Paris, New York, or Philadelphia. From 
this it by no means follows that its institutions 
would allow of transpla.ting to American soil. 
The traditions of the Prussian monarchy, the 





praise and blame belong, and award them with 





position of the Prussian municipalities in the 
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organism of the State, the admirable civil-ser- 
vice system which pervades every branch of 
the State and local administration, a more 
earnest conception of the duties of citizenship 
rather than its rights—all these are elements 
which make the premises of reasoning in the 
two cases totally different, and which render 
direct comparison extremely difticult—yes, 
well-nigh impossible. And yet there are cer- 
tain political, economic, and ethical principles 
pervading all the different branches of the 
municipal administration which are very well 
adapted to furnish us with a criterion by 
which to judge the state of our American 
municipalities, the causes which have led to 
their degeneration, or rather stagnation, and 
to give us certain hints as to the direction of 
our development if we wish to fulfil the mis- 
sion that civilization has placed upon our 
shoulders, 

In this short communication I wish to direct 
attention exclusively to the two main tenden- 
cies of the article in question: 

(1.) The idea that London and its recent 
reorganization should serve us as a model for 
the future reforms in American municipal 
government. 

(2.) A seeming neglect of the experience of 
Continental cities, or, when they are men- 
tioned, a misunderstanding as to the real fac- 
tors that have so largely contributed to their 
efficiency. 

While it is true that the problems of “ Greater 
New York” would in many respects be analo- 
gous to those of London at the present day, it 
is equally true that those of “Greater Berlin” 
would offer the same analogies. For the pre- 
sent, however, it is New York as she is with 
which we have to deal. Such being the case, 
it is surprising that the author should have 
taken London as the standard of comparison, 
whereas Paris, and to a much higher degree 
Berlin, could furnish us with (in many re- 
spects) brilliant examples of the solution of 
some of the most difficult problems of muni- 
cipal government—problems which London as 
yet has been unable to solve satisfactorily. 
The constitution of the “New County Council” 
is nothing more than an experiment, the re- 
sults of which must be more definitely known 
before a decisive opinion can be expressed. 

Dr. Shaw says (p. 287) : 

“The European cities have found that they 
can best govern themselves by reposing 
authority in a good-sized central e ective body 
known as the Municipal Council, of which the 
Mayor, as a rule, is simply the presiding offi- 
cer, All appointive authority and administra- 
tive power, as well as authority for the rais- 
ing of municipal revenues and for the appro- 
fp ion and expenditure of municipal moneys, 

centred in this Municipal Council. Every 
ramification of the complicated system flows 


from the central reservoir of authority and of 
administrative energy.” 


We do not know what cities Dr. Shaw may 
have in mind; at all events, the conditions 
above described are not in harmony with 
either of the two great Continental cities, Ber- 
lin and Paris. In point of fact, the very or- 
ganization against which Dr. Shaw throws the 
full weight of his judgment and authority is 
here realized toa greater or less extent. He 
says (p. 286): 

“ American city government has had a curi- 
ous system. Its purposes have generally failed 
to be properly conceived, and attempts have 
been made to organize it upon mischievous 
analogies. The Common Council has been 
treated as if it were a legislative body, and 
the Mayor has, ina general way, been regarded 
as the chief of an executive department. But 
there has been no logical partition between the 
two because the analogy at the outset was a 
false one, The whole government of a city 


, 





exists properly to carry on a series of business 
enterprises which grow out of the massing at 
a central point of a large body of people. 
There is no pertinence in the attempt to sepa- 
rate the executive head from the body which 
makes municipal regulations and votes upon 
income and expenditure.” 


It is not my object to go into the details of 
either the Berlin or the Paris administration. 
Where, however, this autocratic, this “all-ap- 
pointive and administrative authority” of the 
Municipal Council is to be found, is to me un- 
known. At any rate, of the two great Conti- 
nental cities, Paris and Berlin, the latter offers 
Dr. Shaw by far the stronger case, for it can 
hardly be possible that the author would think 
of exemplifying his doctrines by means of the 
Paris administration, which is in reality no 
more of a municipality, in the true sense of 
that word, than is New York. 

At Berlin, however, it seems to me that the 
division of authority is pretty closely drawn, 
and along the same lines as in the case of the 
State authority. As to the Municipal Council 
being an autocratic body, this is far from _be- 
ing the true state of the case. If it be possible 
to speak of one of the integral parts of a mu- 
nicipal organism as being the more important, 
I should be tempted to give that place to the 
“Magistrat,” which occupies in some respects 
the position of a select council, whereas in 
others it is the executive organ of the city ad- 
ministration. The members of the “Magis- 
trat” are elected by the Municipal Council, 
but their election requires the confirmation of 
the King of Prussia. ‘lhey are elected for six 
or twelve years, according to their posiiion. 
As a matter of fact, those members whose func- 
tions are of a more technical nature, requiring 
long preparatory study, generally remain in 
office for life. As presiding officer of the “ Ma- 
gistrat,” and at the same time as highest repre- 
sentative of the personality of the city, stands 
the “ Oberbiirgermeister.” He is the real execu- 
tive, for under his leadership and control the 
“ Magistrat” exercises its executive authority. 
He also has a veto power upon the bills passed 
by the Municipal Council and “ Magistrat.” 

These are but the very barest outlines of the 
Berlin administration, which would necessarily 
undergo some modifications in a detailed de- 
scliption, especially in treating of the exact 
relation between Municipal Council and “ Ma- 
gistrat” and between “ Magistrat” and “ Ober- 
biirgermeister.” It is true that the Municipal 
Council of Berlin possesses very great powers, 
but these powers resemble closely those of a 
House of Representatives—that is, a “purse 
power” and financial control. But as to bhay- 
ing by itself an appointive and admiuistrative 
power, that is out of the question. In reality, 
its financial powers are limited by the fact 
that the “ Magistrat” bas to prepare the bills 
to be Jaid before the Municipal Courcil, has 
the right tosend representatives to the Council 
to uphold these measures, and, after passage 
by the latter body, bas still a practical right 
of veto. The only redress for the Council is 
an appeal to the “ Bezirksausschuss,” a kind of 
administrative court which bas peculiar legis- 
lative powers. The relation between “ Magis- 
trat” and Municipal Council reminds one in 
some respects of the position occupied by the 
Imperial Council and Imperial Diet of the 
German Empire. 

To go any deeper into this part of the sub- 
ject would exceed the limits that I have set 
myself. At least one point I hope to have 
made clear, viz., that an appeal to the present 
conditions of Continental cities as examples of 
administrations with almost autocratic muni- 
cipal councils of which “the Mayor, as a rule, 





is simply the presiding offcer,” is by no means 
justifiable, and is entirely misleading as to the 
true state of affairs. This being the case, the 
question very naturally arises, Is all that 
against which Dr. Shaw argues with such vehe- 
mence really as worthless as one would be led 
to infer from his statements? Is it an illogical 
division of municipal powers to regard “the 
Common Council as a legislative, and the 
Mayor as the chief of an executive, depart- 
ment”? Is the theory that a city is not much 
more than a busiuess corporation on a large 
scale a correct one? In these three points it 
seems to me that Dr. Shaw has erred in carry- 
ing to their extremes three doctrines which 
are true only when kept within certain limits. 

As regards the first question, a sufficient 
answer should be the description of the organi- 
zation of Berlin. ‘lhe weak point in American 
municipal government does not lie so much in 
our principle of the division of authority as in: 
the haphazard way in which such authority is 
actually divided. The anything but satisfactory 
experiences made with our present system have 
led Dr. Shaw to throw the whole principle 
overboard, which is, however, by no means 
necessary. Without in any way attempting to 
sketch plans for reform, it is evident that 
rather than unduly tostrengthen the power of 
the Common Council, it must be our endeavor 
to strengthen tke pesition and clearly define 
the responsibility of the Mayor; and where a 
second chamber (Select Council) exists, to 
strengthen its financial and administrative 
control, The possibility of an extension of the 
system of honorary offtces, and the develop- 
ment ef a more efficient system of administra- 
tive responsibility and control, is too compli- 
cated a question to be entered upon here. 

Before c\osing, I wish to add a short com- 
ment upon Dr, Shaw’s apparent conception of 
the municipality as a large business corpora- 
tion. As he expresses it, “the whole govern- 
ment of a city exists properly to carry ona 
series of business enterprises which grow out 
of the massing at a central point of a large 
body of people.” This is true as far asit goes, 
but the conception is a too narrow one, and 
would result in erroneous ideas regarding the 
true functions of a municipality. A munici- 
pality is much more than a large business cor- 
poration. It is clothed with certain public 
functions which cannot in any shape or form 
be crowded into the framework of any such 
corporation, The mischievous results of a 
conception such as the author’s show them- 
selves in the doctrines of municipal taxation of 
the extreme individualistic school of political 
economy. ‘Their doctrines have had only too 
great influence in the actual development of 
municipal taxation upon the Continent. Toa 
more liberal conception the future undoubted- 
ly belongs. Lro 8. Rowe, 

BERLIN, June, 1802, 

FORM OF BALLOT IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sre: Ballot-reformers generally may be in- 
terested to learn that the form of ballot finally 
adopted under the Pennsylvania law, in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of the Attorney- 
General of the State, is much more favorable 
to honest, intelligent voting than that hitherto 
presumed to have been required by the lan- 
guage of the act. As originally drawn, the 
bill provided for the system of grouping by 
oftices and individual marking adopted in Mas- 
sachusetts and several other States—the “non- 
partisan ballot,” as it may rightly be called. 
The Senate Committee on Elections, under or- 
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ders, as is generally believed, from Quay, 
made many changes for the worse, including 
the introduction, as was supposed, of the “ par- 
tisan ballot ” in its worst form—complete party 
tickets to be voted by a sifgle mark; and the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth prepared a 
draft of the ballot in this form, presuming 
that to be what was required by the words used 
in the hastily-drawn substitute for the origi- 
nal provision. 

The ballot-reformers had been so thoroughly 
disgusted at the treatment which their bill, in 
spite of its well-known popularity, had re- 
ceived, that they gave the whole matter little 
further attention, so that criticisms of the offi- 
cial interpretation came first from the Repub- 
lican State Chairman and others of his party, 
who, though the partisan ballot was obviously 
in their favor, they having usually a large 
majority, had no desire to risk the electoral 
vote of Pennsylvania on a ballot of doubtful 
legality. After a conference between the par- 
ty leaders, the matter was referred to the At- 
torney-General, who, though upholding the 
arrangement of names in parallel party col- 
umns, advised that the names of the candidates 
of each party must be placed, not in a single 
group, to be marked by one cross-mark, but 
in as many groups as there were certificates of 
nomination, 7. e., the State ticket in one 
group, the Congressional district ticket in an- 
other, and so on (a single candidate being in 
many instances required, in the language of 
Dundreary, to “flock all by himself” in a 
group of one), andeach group must be marked 
separately. 

Under this system even the most rigid 
partisan cannot vote the straight ticket by a 
single mark, but must make at least one 
mark for each of the five or six groups, while 
the man of average independence is at all 
events not encouraged to vote on strictly party 
lines in order to save trouble. In those legis 
lative districts where the desire to secure a 
vote against Quay has produced either dis- 
affection or a positive split among the Repub- 
licans, the Attorney-General’s opinion is natu- 
rally received with great satisfaction by those 
engaged in the anti-Quay fight. 

CHARLES C, BINNEY. 

PHILADELPHIA, September 16, 1™!2. 


Notes. 


DupratT & Co., 39 Fifth Avenue, announce 
for publication early in November ‘ The Book- 
lover’s Almanac for the Year 1803,’ with 
twelve full-page illustrations in color by Hen- 
riot. Only 600 copies will te printed, on Ja- 
pan and on Holland paper, by the Ve Vinne 
Press. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press Matthew 
Arnold’s selections from Wordsworth, illus- 





trated in photogravure by E.H.Garrett; and | 
| and unexpected in 1873, 


Walton’s ‘Complete Angler’ in two volumes, 
reproducing Major’s edition, illustrations and 
all. 

G.P. Putnam’s Sons expect to continue thei 
edition of Edmondo De Amicis’s writings with 
a translation of his latest volume, ‘School and 
Home,’ and with the romance on which he is 
now engaged, ‘ The First of May.’ 

‘College Requirements in English,’ compiled 


by the Rev. Arthur Wentworth Eaton, for | 


the various fittting schools of the country, 
with specimen examination papers, will be is- 
sued by Ginn & Co. 

Two books somewhat akin are announced for 
publication this winter by Longmans, Green 
& Co. One is the autobiography of Sir Henry 


Parkes, to be called ‘Fifty Years in the Mak- 


ing of Australian History’; and the other is 
‘The Biography of Robert Lowe (Lord Sher- 
brooke),’ by Mr. A. Patchett Martin, 

Capt. Cook’s journal of his first voyage 
round the world, never before printed, is to 
be edited by Capt. Wharton, K.N., and sup- 
plied with maps and charts, for publication by 
Elliot Stock, London. 

Three volumes by Prof. Adolf Bastian, 
‘Ideale Welten nach uranographischen Provin- 
zen in Wort und Bild’ (Berlin: Felber), are on 
the eve of publication. The first will contain 
a description of his travels in India in 18; 
the second will be devoted to ethnology and 
history and their mutual relations, especially 
as exemplitied by the races of India; and the 
third will give an account of Indian cosmogo- 
nies and theogounies, including a thorough ex- 
amination and critical analysis of the system of 
the Jainas, 

Prof. Willard Fiske is passing through the 
press at Florence one of his “ asiles” from 
bibliographical labor. ‘Ibis is a trial list of vul- 
gar Arabic words, which he has edited in col- 
laboration with Mr. Socrates Spiro of Cairo 
‘Lhe list is followed by a grammatical synopsis, 
consisting chiefly of paradigms and examples, 
both given in the simple but ingenious modifi 
cation of the Latin alphabet designed by the 
late Spitta Key, a man who deserved well 
of Egypt, not only for his work on tue vulgar 
Arabic, but for his organization of the Khedi 
vial Library. 
semi-vowels as making the system too compli- 


Prof, Fiske, however, omits the 


cated. The list generally presents the irregu- 
lar or broken plurals of the nouns and the 
principal part (the imperfect) of such verbs 
as are irregular in that form. The sentences 
in the grammatical parts exhibit the capacity 
of the language of the people to treat almost 
What 
ever the shortcomings of the work, it will at 


any subject—bistor.cal, scientific, ete. 
any rate bea modest teginning in the laudable 
en.eavor to make the spoken language of the 
Arabic people its literary tongue, recorded Ly 
means of an alpbabet far easier to acquire 
The vol- 
ume will be privately printed at the Landi press 
in Florence, and will be in modern Arabic 
down even to the bastard title. 

Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard’s * South Sea 
ldyls’ makes its reappearance after nineteen 
years With the imprint of Charles Scribner's 
Mr. Howells, in a flattering introduc 
tory letter to tue author, bespeaks a better re 


than the cumbrous one now in use, 


Sons. 


ion for the book than it had when the Jats 





. R. Osgood tirst published it on the eve of the 
financial panic of 1873. We are now, bow 

ever, in the midst of a cholera panic and a 
Presidential campaign, unimpassioned though 
the latter is. Moreover, while Mr. Steddard’s 
fantasy and humor have probally still a power 
t> charm and amuse, be now has to compete in 
style and theme with Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Rudyard Kipling, who were unknown 


Another reprint by the same firm is a pretty 
two-volume edition of J. G. Holland's 
‘Kathrina’ and ‘Bittersweet,’ each with an 


} 


etched frontispiece and a “cameo” binding. 


These poems are just a quarter-century old 
and call for no renewal of criticism. No more 
does the Baroness Tautphoeus’s evergreen ‘Ini- 
tials,’ which the Putnams bave just brought 
out ina handy “Hildegarde Edition” in two 
volumes of clear type, fit to be re-read by 
eyes no longer young. 

Like McPherson's Political Handbooks, Mr. 
Edward Stanwood’s ‘History of Political Elec- 
tions’ has become a permanent necessity. A 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Its novelty consists 
in its added chapter on “The Second Har- 
rison.” This deals, of course, not with Mr. 
Harrison’s Administration, not yet closed, but 
with the events which led up to bis renomina 
tion. ‘ihe exposition of facts is marked by the 
same candor and non-partisanship which so 
much enbance the value of Mr. Stanwoxni’s 
compilation of platforms and electoral statis 
tics. He calls attention to a discrepancy in 
the “ official” footings of the total vote of ISSs, 
amounting to more than 3,000, for which be 
cannot assign a cause. In the appendix, the 
Conventions of ISS are replaced by thos of 
1st, 

To all lovers of choice literature of the older 
school the retrieval from oblivion of anything 
by Thomas Fuller cannot but be most wel 
come, And we bave, in gow! part, such a re 
trieval in the two volumes of his ‘Selected Ser 
mons, 1631-1059," lately published by Picker 
ing & Chatto, Londen, While, to the gen: 
ral reader such as be is in our age of rush 
and hurry, these discourses are of too little 
interest to warrant detail of their contents, u 
is enough, for those who are qualified to ap 
preciate them, simply to announce their ap 
pearance. As specimens of typography, their 
place is in the first rank; and barmonions with 
their quaint external daintiness is the reverent 
and critical care which has been bestowed, 
editorially, on these scatteret remains of a fa- 
mous old divine. The idea of collecting and 
annotating them criginated with the late Mr. 
Jobn Eglington Bailey, already favorably 
knowa by his excellent ‘Life of Fuller,’ and 
bad teen largely realized by him at the time 
of his premature death. For the completion 
of Mr. Bailey's untinished undertaking we are 
indebted to his friend, Mr. William b. A. Axon 
Of the manner in which their task has been 
accomplished it would be dificult to speak in 
terms of praise exaggerating their deserts 

Lhe concluding parts of the current Annual 
Supplement to 
kon’? (New York 
hand. Among the noticeable features area four- 


Meyer's Konversations-Lexi- 
Westermann) are now at 


teen-pages-long list of German romances from 
he seventeenth century to IS@1, by way of exii- 
biting its wealth of subject; an elal orate article 
on socialistic fiction (Sfaatsromane), from Sir 
lhomas Moere’s ‘Utopia’ and Harrington's 
‘Oceana’ to Pellamy's ‘Looking HRackward,’ 
in many subdivisions; a review of Social De 

mocracy, with the text of the German plat- 
form and a glance at receipts, expenditures, 
and growth of its newspaper organs; a sur- 
vey of national debts; an account of the vari 

ous parliaments of Europe and the United 
States; statistics of city and suburban rail- 
roads, New York included, with maps. To 
these add articles on typewriting machines, 
on reform in the stuuies of universities and 
high schoo's; on Troy, with D6rpfeld’s plans 
based on Schliemann’s last excavations; on 
the habitability of the sun and Mars, etc.; on 
slavery and the slave-trade in Africa, ete. As 
last year, there is an analytic table of contents 
and a necrological conspectus, 

The bibliography of Ibsen grows apace; not 
only are there magazine essays and newspaper 
articles in plenty, but of books also there are 
‘lhe latest is one of the beset; it is 
a critical study of ‘Henrik Ibsen et le ‘ihéAtre 
contemporain’ (Paris: Lectne, Oudin & Cie. ; 
New York: F. W. Christern), by M. Auguste 
Ebrhard, a professor of the faculty of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. M. Ebrbard makes four 
groups of Ibsen’s plays, the Romantic, the 
Philosophic (“ Peer Gynt”), the Modern (from 
the “ League of Youth” to “Ghosts ”), and the 


not a few, 





third edition, revised, has just been issued by 


Symbolic (from “An Enemy of the People” 
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to “Hedda Gabler”). The classification is a 
little arbitrary, but it is obviously convenient. 
M. Ebrhard does not insist quite as strongly as 
he might on the perfect understanding of the 
theatre which Ibsen has, 

Maps of the battlefield of Antietam are the 
main feature of Part 6 of the Atlas to ac- 
company the ‘Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies’ in process of 
issuance by the War Départment at Wash- 
ington. But South Mountain, Gettysburg, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Stone River, and 
other famous fields are also depicted by Fede- 
ral or Confederate officials, and there is even a 
map of the region about Washington, dating 
from July, 1861, at the opening of McClellan’s 
session in front of the capital. 

G. W.& C. B. Colton & Co, bave revised their 
folding map of Brooklyn, showing the new 
ward boundaries, railroad lines (of which there 
are 46 on the surface), etc. ‘ihe scale is four 
inches to a mile. 

The Stralsund sheet of Dr. Vogel’s map of 
the German Empire (Gotha: Perthes; New 
York: Westermann) might, in itself consi- 
dered, as appropriately be called the Copenha- 
gen sheet, since the capital and much of the 
insular part of the Danish kingdom are shown 
on it, with a part of Sweden. A second 
sheet, designated Bromberg, takes us away 
from the coast into the glacial lake-region of 
West Prussia, 

Thomas Hardy is another English author 
whose American editions get bedevilled, He 
writes to the Critic that he could not control 
the omission of the explanatory preface wkich 
appears in all the English editions of his 
‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles.’ He further il- 
lustrates the crudeness of our present copy- 
right law when he says: “I may add in this 
connection that the necessity for (at least) si- 
multaneous publication in America of English 
books, to secure copyright, renders it almost 
impossible that the latest addenda of an au- 
thor should be incorporated in the foreign 
imprint. Could even a fortnight’s grace be 
allowed, final touches, given just before go- 
ing to press on this side, would not be ex- 
cluded from American copies, as they now are 
in so many cases.” 


—A unique institution is about to be estab- 
lished in Weimar. It is neither university nor 
academy, nor yet, strictly speaking, a library, 
but it is, nevertheless, an intellectual work- 
shop of great importance to writers and scho- 
lars the world over. It is an enlargement of 
the scope of the well-known Goethe-Schiller 
Archives, out of which it has developed natu- 
rally and organically. In 1888 Baron von 
Gleichen-Kusswurm, the grandson of Schiller, 
and one of the foremost landscape painters of 
Germany, made over to the Goethe Archives 
all the papers of his celebrated grandfather, 
and the Archives thereupon took the double 
name of the poet pair. ‘lhe papers of Herder 
and Wieland having already been deposited 
there, it was an easy step to the idea of a uni- 
versal German archive; this idea has now 
taken definite and practical form. The new 
institution is to serve a twofold purpose: it 
is primarily a place of safe deposit for the lite- 
rary remains and manuscript treasures of all 
the great writers of Germany, in whatever 
field of intellectual activity they may have 
labored; and it will furthermore afford unri- 
valled facilities to investigators, scholars, edi- 
tors, and critics who wish to have access to 
the original sources and to study their au- 
thors at first hand. The Archives will con- 
tinue under the supervision of the scholarly 





Prof. Supban, and the present name, which 
will lose none of its appropriateness under the 
new conditions will probably be retained. 
The success of this enterprise is now assured, 
and a special building for the purpose is to be 
erected at the expense of the Grand Duchess 
herself. 


—It has been thought fitting that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded to all persons inte- 
rested in German literature of associating 
their names with this institution, and an ap 
peal has accordingly been issued, signed by 
some forty of the most prominent men of 
Germany. Although the funds for building 
have been appropriated, money will never- 
theless be necessary for the enlarging of the 
library to be used in connection with the work 
of the Archives. Even the smallest sums will 
be acceptable; the essential point is that 
America should manifest her interest in an 
enterprise of such importance to the world of 
letters, and that the names of a goodly number 
of her citizens should appear on the list of 
founders and be deposited in the corner-stone 
of the building, which is soon to be erected. 
The presentation of the fund thus subscribed 
is to take place upon the occasion of the golden 
wedding of the Grand-Ducal pair, on the 8th 
of October next. Contributions should there- 
fore be sent at once to the banking firm of 
Robert Warschauer & Co., Berlin. 


—Mr.N.H.Thompson contributes to the cur- 
rent number of the Political Science Quarterly 
a valuable article upon the control of national 
expenditures. From an early day, Congress 
has endeavored to check the extravagance of 
administrative officers. Gallatin successfully 
labored for Congressional restrictions upon the 
discretion of heads of departments in the use 
of public moneys, and labored with more 
earnestness but with less success in securing 
general compliance with the rules after they 
were prescribed, But we have had few finance 
ministers as watchful as Gallatin. He gave 
every hour of the day and many of the night 
for the first two years of his service in order 
to understand and control all the details of 
the office, and, as he used afterwards to say at 
the end of his twelve years’ term, he “was 
fairly worn out.” It would be impossible at 
the present stage of our growth for a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with the McKinley Act 
and the cholera on his bands, to exercise any 
supervision over disbursements of the appro- 
priations. Moreover, as Mr. ‘Thompson con- 
tends, such supervision cannot be beneficially 
exercised by the officer who himself gives thou- 
sands of orders for the payment of money. His 
preliminary order “forecloses his subsequent 
judgment as to its legality.” Granting that 
Congress should assume to give minute direc- 
tions concerning the manner of disbursing the 
public money which it grants, it must be ad- 
mitted that it should employ efficient means to 
enforce its commands. Administrative officers 
cannot be depended upon for this. Congress 
cannot directly control. But the accounting 
officers, if properly equipped and sustained, 
would prove, as Mr. Thompson thinks, an ad- 
mirable agency. He suggests that they be 
organized anew—converted into an independ- 
ent, semi-judicial body, distinct from any 
executive department. He would do away 


- with the system of double examination of ac- 


counts, and provide for a greater degree of 
responsibility upon the part of clerks, He urges 
the unification of the several accounting offices, 
the contraction of their jurisdiction, and the 
enactment of a statute of limitation to bar 
public demands, 





—The Department of Audit which Mr. 
Thompson advocates is a familiar institution in 
many European governments. If we should 
ever have a court of accounts, presided over by 
eminent magistrates holding office during good 
behavior, and authorized to select their own 
assistants, it would not be necessary for Con- 
gress to direct with minuteness the duties of 
the subordinates, or to take pains to give them 
that protection wLich Mr. ‘lhompson now im- 
plores for them. On this subject the author, 
who is well qualified to speak, says: 

“'The present Civil-Service Law . . . throws 
its protecting egis over the clerks only, and 
but partially and imperfectly over them; for 
among them a class which needs its protection 
most urgently is now left to bear the brunt of 
the affray and is slaughtered without mercy. 
When the Treasury Department was reorga- 
nized in 1875, chiefs of division were established 
in the various cftices, it being the intention 
that these chiefs should be selected from the 
— clerks, who, by reason of their know- 
edge, experience, and special training, would 
be well qualified to superintend and direct the 
other clerks in the discharge of their duties. 
From what has been said of the importance of 
the duties of the clerks in the accounting of- 
fices, it will be obvious that this was a judicious 
and admirable provision. Moreover, it offered 
a goal for the commendable ambition of meri- 
torious clerks, aud encouraged fidelity and 
proticiency. But the rules adopted by. the 
Civil-Service Commission most inexcusably 
excepted such chiefs of division from exami- 
nation. ‘the effect of this injudicious conces- 
sion to the patronage system has_ been to per- 
mit those important positions to be filled with 
inexperienced and merely nominal chiefs, in- 
competent to instruct and direct their trained 
subordinates. The rule thus operates in prac- 
tice as a bar to the promotion of even the 
most worthy and meritorious clerks; for, being 
the only important positions in the departments 
at Washington which are in the free gift of 
the Secretary, they are regarded as choice 
plums to be exchanged for reciprocal favors, 
ast or prospective, and they command a price 
in ‘influence’ which is beyond the reach of a 
department clerk.” 


—In a recent letter to the London Guar- 
dian, Archdeacon Cheetham pointed out some 
ecclesiastical inaccuracies, one of which was 
serious, in the latest volume of the ‘Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ In the life of Kitch- 
in, Bishop of Llandaff, it was stated correctly 
that he was expected to take part in the conse- 
cration of Archbishop Parker, but in fact did 
not do sv. The writer then goes on to say: 
“No bishop consequently took part in the cere- 
mony; a fact which gave rise to the great con- 
troversy as to the validity of English orders.” 
Parker’s consecrators were, of course, Barlow, 
Scory, and Coverdale; and, moreover, if the 
fact had been that “no bishop took part in the 
ceremony,” it would not have raised, but set- 
tled for all time, the question of English or- 
ders. The author of the article explains in 
the Guardian of August 10 the cause of the 
misstatement. He wrote “bishop in oftice’— 
that is, in undisturbed possession of his see— 
but the words “ in office” were accidentally 
dropped in the printing, making an omission 
trifling in form, but vital in effect. Mr. Shaw, 
the writer, adds that it was as far from his 
intention as it would be from the traditions 
of the ‘ Dictionary ’ to treat the question con- 
troversially from any standpoint. He ends his 
letter by expressing his satisfaction at tinding 
that the ‘ Dictionary’ is being so closely 
watched. 


—Dr. Arthur Schuster, President of the 
Mathematical and Physical Section of the 
British Association, concluded his address at 
the recent meeting of that body by stating 
some problems the solution of which seems not 
beyond the reach of the physics of to-day: (1.) 
Is every large rotating mass a magnet? If it 
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is, the sun must be a powerful magnet. The 
filaments of the solar corona probably consist 
of electric discharges. The effect of a magnet 
on the discharge is known, and careful investi- 
gation of the streamers of the corona ought to 
give answer to this question. (2.) Is there 
sufficient matter in interplanetary space to 
make it a conductor of electricity? Dr, Schus- 
ter believes the evidence to be in favor of that 
view. (3.) What is a sun-spot? The general 
appearance does not show marked cyclonic ac- 
tion; and (4) if the spots are not due to szch 
motion, is it not possible that electric dis- 
charges setting out from the sun, and acce- 
lerating artificially evaporation at its surface, 
might cool those parts from which the dis- 
charge starts, and thus produce a sun-spot? 
(5.) May not the periodicity of sun-spots, and 
the connection between two such dissimilar 
phenomena as spots on the sun and magnetic 
disturbances on the earth, be due to periodical- 
ly recurring increase of the electric conducti- 
vity of the regions of space surroun‘ing the sun? 
Such an increase of conductivity might be pro- 
duced by meteoric matter circulating round 
the sun. (6.) What causes the anomalous law 
As all 
causes acting within the sun might cause its 
angular velocity to be smailer at the equator 
than at other latitudes, but could not make it 
greater, the only explanation opem to us is an 


of rotation of the solar photosphere: 


outside effect, either by an influx of meteoric 
matter, as suggested by Lord Kelvin, or in 
some other way. On the whole, the excep- 
tional behavior of the solar surface deserves 
more careful attention, and its explanation 
seems likely to carry with it that of many 
other phenomena. It is gratifying to find that 
a young american astronomer, Mr. George 
E. Hale, recently elected to the University of 
Chicago, seems to have gone about this mat- 
ter in the right way. 


THREE BOOKS ON GREEK ART. 


Histoire de la 
Maxime Collignon. Tome premier. Ouvrage 
illustré de 11 planches hors texte, en chro- 
molithograpbie ou en heliogravure, et de 278 
gravures dans le texte. Paris: Firmin-Didot 
& Cie. 1892. 4to, pp. x. and 569. 


Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien (1854), 


Seulpture Greeque. Par 


rééditées avec un commentaire nouveau et 
un index général des Comptes Rendus par 
Salomon Reinach. Paris: Firmin-Didot & 
Cie. 1892. 4to, pls. 86, and pp. 213, 
Handbook of Greek Archeology: 
bronzes, gems, sculpture, terracottas, mural 
paintings, architecture, ete. By A. S. Mur- 
ray. With numerous illustrations. 
Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 


Vas s, 


Charles 
Svo, pp. v. and 483, 
It is now nearly ten years since Mrs. Mitchell 
published her admirable ‘History of Ancient 
Sculpture,’ and although work in the field of 
classical archeology has been active in the 
meantime, and new discoveries have led to 
essential modifications of many theories which 
were then generally accepted, no complete his- 
tory of the art has usurped the place which 
was at once given to the work of that con- 
scientious and painstaking woman. A number 
of small and condensed handbooks bave made 
their appearance, and Mr. Murray has issued a 
second edition of his ‘History of Greek Seulp- 
ture,’ but Mrs. Mitchell’s book has remained 
the standard compilation on the subject by the 
common agreement of German and French 
authorities, not less than by that of our own. 

In the present rapidly developing state of 
our knowledge of Greek remains, classical ar- 
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cheology may be perhaps regarded as the least 
exact of all the sciences. Probably in no other 
branch of investigation does the discovery of 
to-day so frequently upset the theory of yes 
terday; and while with each decade the body 
of our fixed and established knowledge be 
comes larger and more strongly supported, the 
sum total of it is still so small as to discourage 
many of the ablest authorities from undertak 
ing a work of such perm.nent character as a 
rhe story is told, and 
we believe with a basis of truth, that an emi 
nent German professor completed a history of 
Greek sculpture some tifteen years ago, and 
has been deterred from bringing it out yet by 
the fact that he cannot keep the revision of his 


history purports to be, 


text abreast of the new theories and discov 
eries bearing updn different parts of it, 

Such being the case, and with the knowledge 
that no history of this subject written at the 
present time, however carefully it may be pre 
pared, can pretend to be the final word upon 
it, our gratitude is especially due to any 
scbolar of the first rank who is willing to take 
the time and the trouble to present, ina popu 
lar form, a summary of what is known or 
thought at the period when he writes; and 
when be does this with the completeness and 
skill exhibited in this first volume of M. Col- 
lignon’s History, be bas produced a book of 
permanent value, no matter what the discov 
eries of another day may bring ferth. Of 
small abridgments and manuals we have had 
enough and to spare during the last few years, 
and M. Collignon has wisely chosen to treat his 
subject in a larger and fuller manner, takin 
plenty of time and space to explain to nis 
readers the diferent theories regarding such 
vexed questions as that of the “Mykenean” 
or “ Egean” civilization, for example, so that 
the layman, after reading his chapter on this 
subject, is in a position to appreciate any new 
essay which may appear upon it, while the le 
turer or advanced student finds in this discus 
sion of it suggestive material to freshen tbe 
memory, not to mention the value of M. Col- 
lignon’s own contributions. 

The present volume is divided into four 
books. Inthe tirst of these, “ Les Origines,” 
the prebistoric epoch of Greek sculpture is 
described, beginning with the most primitive 
plastic 
islands of the Archipelago, and continuing 
through the Mykenean, with sufficiently de 
tailed accounts of the discoveries at Mvkenw, 
liryns, Vaphio, and the other centres of this 
civilization; then the period in which the in 


fluence of the Orient was strong, the art of the | 


ace of Homer; and finally the beginnings of 
plastic types, the work of the period when the 
Greek instinct was beginning to assert itsel! 
To those who have been unable to follow the 
advances made in our knowledge of Greek art 
daring the last ten years, no part of the volume 
will be more valuable than this first book, or 
I ¢ of the necessity of a successor 
to Mrs. Mitchell's History, much of the ma- 
terial here described being still unknown when 
by the way, to note 
that M. Collignen alludes to 


English production, the number of workers in 
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she wrote. We regret, 
her book as an 


this field which America has contributed being 
still too few to make us indifferent to the loss 
ne of them. 

bocks, “Les Primitifs,” 
and “L’Epoque des 
Collignon 
earries us from the rude works of the early 
island and Attic schools through that wonder- 


f credit 
In the 
“L’Archaisme avanceé,” 
grands maitres du Véme siécle,” M. 


for any « 


following 


ful period of rapid development which culmi- 


nated in the Parthenon. Though some account 


productions of Troy, Cyprus, and the | 
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of Pheidias is given, the sculptures of the lar 
thenon, with the exception of the colossal 
Athena, are left for the next volume. There 
are chapters on the sculptures of Olympia, on 
to the Olym 


Myron, and on Polvkleitos As 


pian pediment figures, M. Collignon judiciously 
refrains from entering into the discussion of 
their arrangement, as being a question “tou 


jours pendante” and impossible of absolute de 





termination at present; though, in regard to 
the eastern pediment, he admits that he pre 
fers the order adopted by Treu to that of Cur- 
tius. In his description of these and all other 
sculptures it is refreshing to find that warm 
appreciation of them as works of art, and not 
merely archwological dry-bones, which distin 
guishes French archaeologists fram their Ger 


tan colleagues and writings 








pleasant as well as profitable reading. Pres 
sure of space prevents ir discussing the de 
tails of the volume or ving it more than this 
general description, but we weleome it comlially 
wa vA le vu t! sieralug& “ 
the subject, and we I ® We may see the com 
pleted work translated into English at no dis 
tant dav Lhe illustrations are t to the 
standard of the house from which they come, 
and we notice as an agreeal i vation in 
popniar books on Greek s the colored 
reproductions of the archa tatues found on 
the Acropolis, Thou inferior to the Ger 
man plates of the same figures in the ntike 


Denkmialer,’ they serve their purpose satis 
facterily in enforcing t existence of one ele 
ment in the original « ct of Greek sculpture 


Which we are too apt to overlook. 


M. Reinach's new book will appeal more to 


specialists. Last year we bad occasion to call 
attention to the excellent service he had rer 

dered in republishing Millin's and Millingen’s 
unwieldy folios on Greek Vases, In a convenient 
form and with ediferial notes which made 


modern books of them. He has continued bis 
out the * Ar 


in the same 


work in this direct by bringing 


tiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien ’ 


convenient quarto form, and with a thorough 


i original of the 








ness of editorial revision which must excite ad 


gratitude among those 





miration not less tl 
who have occasion to consult the book. The 
‘Antiquites’ is probably the 


} 


all archaeological books, in 


most inaccessible of 
spite of its great value to students. It was 
published in ISD4, by the order and at the ex- 
pense of the (Czar, to illustrate the unparalleled 
liscoveries of Greek jewelry, pottery, and 
other minor arts which had recently been made 
in the Crimea, In the preparation of the three 
folio volumes, no expense was spared to make 
the illustrations worthy of the originals; but 
the edition was limited to two hundred copies, 
none of which were placed upon the market. 
One hundred were distributed among the lead 
ing libraries of the world, and the rest, we 
l 


viduals whom the Czar chose to honor in this 





lieve, sent as presents to societies and indi- 
manner. As a result, it has been almost im- 
possible to purchase a copy, at whatever price, 
and the number of public libraries possessing 
the book is naturally very limited, especially 
inthis country. M. Reinach says that as much 
as 2,000 frances has been given for one copy, 
and he knows of but six in Paris, four of 
which are in the large libraries. Consequently 
the obligation under which he would have 
placed students merely by reproducing this 
“rarissimo” in a form and at a price which 
place it within reach of all, would be great in 
any case, but he has done more. He has sub- 
jected the text toa careful editorial sifting, 
retaining for Lis volume only so much of the 
original as is of permanent value, and bringing 
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the subject-matter of this up to date with his 
own notes and references. 

As a supplement, he has added a complete 
and minute index to the Comptes Rendus— 
the periodical work in which the publication 
of the Greek treasures of the Ermitage was 
continued from 1859 to 188l—an achievement 
of which he may well be proud, for it consti- 
tutes a compendium, like Overbeck’s ‘Scbrift- 
quellen’ or Brunn’s ‘ Griechische Kiinstler,’ 
which no archeologist can afford to be with- 
out. Stephani, the editor of .the Comptes 
Hendus—or we might more properly say their 
author—was, to use M. Reinach’s words, “un 
prodige d’érudition,” but with learning as un- 
wieldy as it was colossal, his essays being full 
of enormous digressions on topics remotely 
connected with the subject in hand. In his 
description of the representation on a vase, 
the presence of some unusual bit of ornament 
or jewelry op a figure was sufficient to call a 
halt while he went into an interminable dis- 
quisition upon all other known examples of the 
same or a kindred kind; and because one of 
the fragments of Greek textiles from the 
Crimea was decorated with a b rder, his ac- 
count of it branched off into a thesis, with a 
classified list, on all the types of Greek borders 
and patterns to be found among all the surviv- 
ing monuments of Greek art. With an index this 
encyclopedic knowledge is of inestimable value 
by way of reference, whereas, unindexed, the 
essays have remained unread, unless by the 
very patient. It is not too much to say, there- 
fore, that in this work M. Reinach has built a 
monument to the Russian scholar. 


We must confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that the illustrations bave not resulted 
more successfully. In this respect the book is 
decidedly inferior to M. Reinacvh’s former one. 
Piccard was unquestionably the most ex- 
quisite draughtsman and engraver ever called 
upon for archeological work. From personal 
observation we can testify to the fidelity with 
which he rendered the originals in the Ermi- 
tage, and the delicacy and spirit of his draw- 
ings alone make the Russian publications a de- 
light to the lover of art, whether archeologist 
or not, This very delicacy has apparently 
prevented their successful reproduction. The 
fauit is not in the reduction, which still re- 
mains clear enough, but the lines have lost 
their subtlety, many of them appear feeble 
and broken; and the photographic process to 
which it has been necessary to have recourse 
has reproduced the grain and imperfections of 
the paper, sometimes with unpleasant promi- 
nence, It also seems a pity that the chromo- 
lithographs of the original work should not 
have been reproduced in color--at least the 
most important of them. As it is, with these 
as with the line-drawings, the facts are there, 
but the spirit is gone; and while archeological 
students will find M.Reinach’s edition an in- 
dispensable addition to their book-shelves, our 
public libraries ought not to relax their en- 
deavors to acquire the original. 

Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook of Greek Arche- 
ology’ labors under the disadvantage of all 
manuals which iry to get too much intoa 
limited space. We have before this expressed 
our inability to comprehend the purpose served 
by these crowded handbooks which appear 
in constantly increasing numbers. ‘They are 
necessarily so condensed that the beginner in 
the study of ancient art gets but a bewildering 
impression of names and facts from them; the 
attractiveness of the subject is entirely lost to 
him, whereas to the more advanced student 
the material is already familiar, and he has 
therefore no need of such books. Mr. Murray’s 
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present volume is no exception to the rule. 
Had he given the same amount of space and 
labor to any one of the seven branches of 
Greek art of which he here attempts to sum- 
marize the history, he might have produced 
a manual of extreme value, alike to beginner 
and specialist, by expanding his subject so as 
to bring out its interest, and treating it with 
a thoroughness—possible within the size of this 
volume—which would have made it a useful 
work of reference. However, this he has not 
chosen to do, and his book must be judged by 
what it is. The keynote of his purpose may 
be found in a sentence in the preface, in which 
he says that “we have now a large body of 
accepted truth to which we can refer as such 
without at every step citing a mass of facts in 
support of it.” The aim of his book is to put 
this “accepted truth” before the reader, and 
while this is done as a rule in a conservative 
spirit, the principle is a cangerous one, in the 
present state of our knowledge, inasmuch as 
there must inevitably be some doctrines which, 
though they appear indisputable to the author, 
have not yet been accepted by everybody; and, 
moreover, his desire to state them without cit- 
ing too many authorities sometimes leads him 
to render scant justice to the men who first 
published these “accepted truths,” and with 
whose names it seems to us highly desirable 
that the beginner should become familiar in 
connection with the subject. Such men are, 
for example, Prof. Ramsay and Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, who have made most valuable contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the early civiliza- 
tion of Greece. Although Mr. Murray favors 
the theory of the former as to the date of the 
Lions of Mykene (p. 178), he does not credit 
him with it, and Mr. Petrie is disposed of ina 
foot-note. But the most glaring omission of 
this nature is in the chapter on Terracottas, 
which contains no allusion to M. Pottier’s little 
manual on the subject, though it is by far the 
best handbook on this branch of Greek art 
that has yet appeared, and should be brought 
to the notice of all students or lovers of the 
art. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Murray’s book, 
although dry in style, treats its subject care- 
fully and contains a valuable lot of informa- 
tion in a compressed form. If we must have 
these abriigments of the whole range of Greek 
art, this is certainly to be recommended as one 
of the most trustworthy that we have yet 
seen, 


ROGERS’S INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


The Industrial and Commercial History of 
England : Lectures delivered to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford by the late James E. Thorold 
Rogers. Edited by his son, Arthur G. L. 
Kogers. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 

Ir was said, we believe, of Sir Humphry 

Davy that he made great discoveries in che- 

mistry by examining what previous experi- 

menters had thrown away, and a somewhat 
similar judgment might be passed upon the 
work of the lamented author of these lectures. 

Political economy as a science requires very 

broad generalizations, which, however true in 

the main, are subject to important limitations 
and exceptions. The determination of the re- 
lative influence of custom and competition in 
fixing both rents and wages has been a field 
especially fruitful in results of this:‘kind, and 
by his extensive and minute investigations 
among medizval records Prof. Rogers succeed- 
ed in bringing to light facts that have led to 
some important modifications of economic doc- 





trine. It may be that he exaggerated the im- 
portance of his discoveries—we are unable to 
follow him in bis view that he had exploded 
Ricardo’s theory of rent by declaring that 
rent is the outcome of profits, not prices. But 
this is to be expected of discoverers in general ; 
and the fact that things look larger to him 
who fixes his whole attention upon them does 
not extinguish our gratitude to aim for mak- 
ing us acquainted with their existence. 

It may seem surprising that, as we are in- 
formed in the preface, the audience to which 
these lectures were delivered consisted of about 
a dozen men, although they were free to all 
members of the University. The topics dis- 
cussed are those concerning which the present 
generation is much troubled, and the erudition 
of the lecturer was as extensive as it was 
unique. He illustrated Bacon’s maxim that 
much reading maketh a full man, and the 
glimpses which he offers into the mysterious 
life of past ages are often fascinating in their 
suggestiveness. But toa great extent these lec- 
tures consist of material that has appeared in 
the published works of the author, they con- 
tain many repetitions and a good deal of pad- 
ding, and they are extremely discursive. They 
are the talk of an antiquary, full of r.condite 
information, poured forth as it rises in the 
memory, guided by the association of conti- 
guity rather than by any definite plan. More- 
over, it must be admitted that, like many 
other antiquaries, Prof. Rogers was not free 
from a certain opinionated acerbity. The al- 
most exclusive possession of knowledge of a 
certain kind seems to lead men to mistake 
their special superiority for a general one, 
rendering them not only impatient of criti- 
cism, but intolerant of any difference of opi- 
nion. 

Thus, Prof. Rogers, disliking the expression 
that men are the creatures of circumstances, 
calls those who use it fools and poltroons, 
This is nearly as bad as Adair’s story of his 
first meeting with Burke, when Ae unfortu- 
nately asked that statesman some question 
concerning the wild parts of Ireland, and got 
the answer, “ You are a foo! and a bleckhead. 
There are no wild parts in Ireland.” In Prof, 
RKogers’s case this intemperate language occurs 
so frequently that we fear that it is a sign of 
hastiness of judgment. We are quite aware 
that this charge is, under the circumstances, 
a very serious one to make. Prof. Rogers oc- 
cupied the position of an expert witness. He 
testified as to the existence of facts which were 
and must always remain inaccessible to most 
people. He visited unexplored regions, and his 
hearers were absolutely dependent upon bis 
report as to what he had seen. It is indispen- 
sable in such cases that there should be accu- 
rate and intelligent observation, careful veri- 
fication, and conscientious recognition of the 
evidence against as well as in favor ef pro- 
posed explanations and theories. If we feel 
that we can depend upon the presence of these 
conditions, we listen to the witness as to an 
inspired prophet. If we find that these condi- 
tions are not observed in any instance, our 
confidence is gone; and suspicion, once aroused 
as to a single particular, beclouds the whole of 
the evidence, It is to such cases that the legal 
maxim, Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, ap- 
plies, not as expressing a fact, but as warn- 
ing us of a possibility. 

In order to test the credibility of Prof. Ro- 
gers as an expert, we have selected certain 
statements that fall within the ken of Ameri- 
can readers, although in making them to an 
English audience Prof. Rogers must bave been 
aware that they would be taken upon his au- 
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thority. He is accumulating evidence to show 
the effect upon cultivation of fixed tenure of 
land, and mentions as one fact that “the soil of 
New England is exceedingly sterile as a rule, 
but the hedges are full of peach trees.” We 
leave it to our readers to judge if the English 
listener would be led to form a true mental pic- 
ture of the region in question. Prof. Rogers, we 
may add, had visited New England, and, we 
believe, more than once. 

If his recollection of what his eyes had seen 
is not altogether trustworthy, what shall we 
say of his report of what his ears had heard: 
Norwich, he tells us, was the principal town 
in the early history of Connecticut, and in the 
meadows which lie by its river was the meet- 
ing-place of the Six Nations. Statements like 
this imply a good deal more inaccuracy than 
they express. The matters involved may be 
intrinsically of little importance. but when 
we find an author who is so dictatorial in 
his language, and so cocksure in his manner, 
guilty of carelessness of this kind, our centi- 
dence is severely shaken. Another instance of 
inaccuracy is to be found in the statement that 
the Bank Act of 1844 “has been imitated by 
no other civilized community.” The peculiari 
ty of that act consisted in its separation of tue 
banking from the issue department, and this 
principle was adopted by the State of New 
York, and again by the United States in its 
National Bank Act. Strictly speaking, it may 
be maintained that this was not an imitation 
of the English act, for the New York statute 
was passed in 1838, and the United States stat- 
ute was an imitation of that of New York. 
but the principle had been announced in Eng 
land by Mr. Lloyd before it was adopted in 
New York, and we apprehend that Prof. Ro- 
gers’s language would be likely to mislead an 
English listener as to the extent to which the 
characteristic features of the Act of 
vail. 

Although we are thus admonished that it 
not safe to follow Frof. Rogers blimlly, it 
would be unjust to make no reference to thie 
numberless pvints upon which his lectures 
throw light. His treatment of economic sub- 
jects is so broad, and his knowledge really so 
extensive, that it is impossible to listen to him 
without profit, and, in spite of the harshness 
and abruptness of his style, without pleasure. 
His historical illustrations continually remind 
us of the importance of scrutinizing our stock 
of theories and modifying our cherished gene- 
ralizations. The following passage from his 
account of the history of the Bank of England 
illustrates the power of his method: 


IS44 pre- 


“To me the fall of near 30 per cent. {in the 
Bank stock] in 1710, consequent upon the elec- 
tion of the fory Parliament and the establish- 
ment of a ‘Tory Government, . . . is worth 
a thousand guesses at the motives of Swift and 
Atterbury, Harley and St. John, Harcourt and 
Masham, and the whole procession of dim sha- 
dows which pass over the stage of history at 
this age. And similarly [ am more instructed 
by the rise of 10 per cent. at the death of 
Anne than I am at the picture of the Whig 
peers pressing into the council chamber as 
Anne was in her last lethargy, and forcing 
from her almost unconscious hand the nomi- 
nation of Shrewsbury to the oftice of Treasur- 
er, and the repudiation of the Pretender and 
his hopes. . . . To my mind, the English 
Constitution has been as much guarded and 
developed in Grocers’ Hall and Threadneedle 
Street as in the Palace of Westminster.” 


Upon the whole there is so much of shrewd 
and suggestive observation in the book that it 
is to be recommended, but with the cautior 
that the author’s opinions are not always to be 
accepted without question. If his knowledge 


1s not always ‘accurate, he at least causes his 
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readers to examine the accuracy of their own 
—a service which is not to be underrated. 


SUGGESTION AND FICTION. 
Die Suggestion und die Dichtung > Gutachten 
Herausgege 
Zweite Au 


Co. IN 


iiber Suggestion und Hypnose. 
Karl Emii 

Berlin: F, 

Small Svo, pp. 129. 


Franzos, 


Fontane & 


ben von 


flage. 


THE youthful but vigorous science of Hypno 
tism emerged some fifteem years ago from ol 

security and the odium of charlatanism into the 
academic 
Within this time it has deeply 
medical 


clear light of scientitic research and 
recognition. 
influenced has propounded 
new problems for the jurist and the moralist; 
has furnished the 


with a new method of research: 


practice ; 


experimental psychologist 
requires a bib 
liography of more than a thousand numbers to 
index the recent contributions to its study; and 
now threatens to disturb the prevalent cor 

ceptions of the relation of man to man, in the 
delineation of which the novelist and the poet 
find their material and their motif. ‘The cis 
tinguiswed editor of Deutsche Licht 
that this influence may not be 


wholesome; 


iy fears 
altogether 
that the discoveries of science may 
be falsely and prematurely applied in the realm 
of fiction. He is 
among so many 


apprehensive, too, that, 
new and starthng results 
there may be some more novel than true; tha 
the facts may have been distorted by the ne 
bula of exaggeration, misinterpretation, igi 
rance, and bias vy Which science is so often 
surrounded. 
that 
Holmes calls it, in which hypnotisin and allied 


Moreover, str ngly suspecting 


the motern “medicated novel,” as Dr. 


states play so large a part, diverges as mucl 


from scientitie accuracy as it does from artis 
tic truth and propriety, he bas appealed to the 


psychiatrists 


most eminent physiologists and 


of Germany and Austria, asking for an expre 


sion of opinion upen the value of 


and in particular upen its bearings upon the 
ever Vital issues of free-will and responsibility 
These 


opinions—from Professors Nelmbolt 


DuBois - Reymond, Prever, Mendel, Jolly, 
Fulenberg of Kratft- Et 

bing. Exner, Meynert, Nothnagel, and Kahler 
of Vienna; from Forel of Zurich; 

wanger of Jena; from Fuchs of Bonn; fren 
Hirt ] 

a month after publication they passed into a 


and Berlin; from 


‘ 


from Bins 


of Breslau—are here collected. Wit! 


second edition. 
He rT 


" 7 } 
To give Gcefiniteness to Dis in 
1 in the daily 


nquiry, 
Franzos cites three cases reporter 
press as of actual occurrence.and asks whether 
science regards them as true and recognizes 
suggestion, with or without hypnotism, as an 
adequate explanation of the 
personal influence upen which the tales tur 
The first 


young ar tist, 


extraordinary 


incidents tel 
- 


of these alleged sofa 


he protégé of a millionaire and 
bis wife, whom he accompanies to their villa 
near Florence. He there falls in 
fair member of his craft and is accepted. He 


becomes possessed with the idea of f 


love with a 


unding 
a grand institute for the alvancement of art, 
and isc 
this purpose. 
away on business, and a few hours thereafter 
the young artist, despite bis betrothal, per- 
suades his benefactor’s wife to elope with him 
to Rome. The artist is there discovered by 
the husband, is arrested, confined in an asylum, 
and finally released. His first thought is to 
find the lady of wealth, over whom he is con- 
Pail 
ing in this, he atte inpts suicide, but recovers. 


Phe lady, who 


vetous of his benefactor’s wealth for 
The latter is suddenly called 


fident that he possesses unusual powers. 


remembered nothing of her 








cy ry 
a 


- 
~~ 


flight to Rome, is informed of what bas hap 
pened and consents to a divorce. She thus 
comes into possession of her own property, and 
her first act is to endow an art institute, 

‘lhe second case is that of a young man who 
wer over an ohl book 


Rains a mysterious ] 


binder, to whom he was fermerly apprenticed, 
lbrough 


the young man, aid 


and whose rival he has now become 
the unexpressed wisbes 
ed by potent glances upen casual meetings, the 
bookbinder is forced to commit a variety of 


foolish and unseemly acs, ally necessitating 


his removal to another town. 








The third case is similar \ young man, 
upon the plea of needing funds to perfect Lie 
invention, swindles his emplover of # consider- 

j} able sum of money He is convicted, and, 
ifter serving bis ence, ACaLN passes f i 
} rers into bis fort rem r’s hands At 
the trial he at tirst admits his guilt, but sud 
denly eclai that he wrote the papers simply 
to practise bis handwrith that the plaintitl 
Was aware of this, and Knowingly took them 
Into bis Possessioa oe | aintitY ts recaliexl, 
ind, in contr iction to his former testh nv, 
rroborates the defendant's new version of 
the transaction ibe st ¥. k the pr 2 
one, involves the direct transferer of thought 
} from one min toa er arud the rei by 
this means of another’sa ms and utters 
| How far, Herr Franros asks, os enee 
z rroborate st ut What resp 
| th loctrine of free-w be 1 itfiext ft rd 
with new a ver in what wav mav writ 
| eons t 1 utilize s ts at remain 
true to f 
Lo expe va ! SiXte (ne 
i men professors ns a estion, ts te pre 
ime for the Ge an proiess as well as for 
| present scier in approximation to Utopian 
armony that is hardly warranted by past ex 
| ™ ence ated vet it xs ‘ some respects 
| to « ne the te ese replies wit t 
| ott % ; Yor . All . 
| 
i greed that the ie s ld involve gross 
exaggeration and misrepresentation, and that 
an explanation of what really occurred would 
| be possibl niv after the minutest details of 
personnel and incitent bad been supplied; 


ite “ves” or “no” be reguired, 


» that these tales and their 


and if a deti: 


ither true nor verisimilar. The 
introduces hypnotism into 
t my a- 


numents diverges very far from legitimate real- 


writer of fiction wh 


his work in this guise and with such ac 


ism Thought transference, or telepathy, is 


pronounced by all not proven, by some impos- 
sible; 
parliamentary epithets in their characteriza- 


while a few are tempted to use quite un- 


' t10n 
| tion. 
| At this point the differences of pinion be- 
gin. The most unfavorable opinion is that of 
| Prof. Fuchs, who regards the entire hypnotic 
and those who act 


movement as pernicious, 
as “subjects” as seekers of notoriety and vic- 
tims of the passion of deception; he would like 
to see university professors and not hysterical 
women hypnotized. Prof. 
to the popularization of hypnotism and is in- 
clined to be The 
others clearly indicate their belief in the reali- 
ty of the hypnotic « 
tance of studying it. 


Nothnagel is opposed 
suspicious of its results. 


ndition and the impor- 
A considerable number 
regari the state as pathological, though equal- 
ly many ho!d that persons in normal health 
are hypnotizable. All who touch upon the 
point are agreed that no one can be hypnotized 
without his knowledge, and most would add 
“consent”; and this isan additional reason for 

Fur 
under 


refusing credence to the tales above told, 
ther than this 





the various contributors 
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stand the inquiry so differently, commenting 
upon the points in which they are personally 
most interested, that any statistical analysis of 
their opinions becomes impossible. There are, 
however, certain general impressions which 
the volume leaves and which may be noted. 

The two phenomena most important to the 
issue raised by Herr Franzos are the post-hyp- 
notic suggestion and the criminal suggestion. 
The former term stands for the fact that sug- 
gestions given during the hypnotic state may 
be carried out after waking while the subject 
is in a normal condition. ‘Ihe subject forgets 
the source of the impulse to do the suggested 
deed, and so accepts it as his own, The sug- 
gestion may be entirely proper, or have no 
moral significance, but it may also be criminal 
in intent, and thus apparently deprive a re- 
sponsible agent of his responsibility. This pos- 
sibility naturally takes deep hold upon the 
novelist and the reading public, and its discus- 
sion both from a legal and a moral point of 
view can hardly be much longer postponed. 
Criminal suggestions during the hypnotic state 
have been given, but different experimenters 
are not agreed upon their interpretation of the 
facts. Some hold that the subject appreciates 
that it is a “laboratory crime” that he is com- 
mitting, while others hold that it is dead ear- 
nest. itis certainly true that the subject is not 
& mere automaton; his character and morality 
are not annihilated, and yet his power of re- 
sistance is weakened. Just how far this in- 
creases the possibilities of suggested crime it is 
difficult to say; but it is important not to lose 
sight of the fact that suggestibility, like re- 
sponsibility, is of all kinds and degrees, and 
that the action of hypnotic suggestion is not so 
far different from that of the environment and 
other recognized influences as one is apt to 
imagine. 

The novelist must remember that in addition 
to the ordinarily recognized and patent factors 
by which conduct is influenced and character 
formed, there are many others, subtle, uncon- 
scious, and difficult of description, but no less 
real and potent; he must remember that both 
sorts of influences differ widely in the kind and 
degree of their effects, passing by impercepti- 
ble gradations into the abnormal; and finally 
he will do well to bear in mind that no good 
can result from the indiscriminate introdus- 
tion of states and phenomena that arise in un- 
usual and quasi-morbid circumstances, into 
the everyday lives of everyday people. 

This seems to be the outcome of Herr Fran- 
zos’s inquiry. Nothing but confusion results 
from explaining a pbenomenon by calling it 
hypnotism or suggestion unless these terms be 
used with an adequate consideration of the 
facts established by scientific research, and not 
with the loose and meaningless connotation 
which they bear to the popular mind. Here, 
as everywhere, mental health depends upon 
the power of drawing distinctions, of absorb- 
ing the actual and vital while rejecting the 
unreal and parasitical. The study of hypno- 
tism is doubtless destined to add to our in- 
sight into man and his mental operations, but 
not by loose generalizations and sensational 
applications of dimly suspected truths. 








Le Choléra, ses causes, moyens de s’en pré- 
server. Par le Dr. G. Daremberg. Paris: 
Rueff & Cie, 1892, 


THE savagery that has lately disgraced our 
shores, and the shot-gun quarantines from 
time to time established against epidemic dis- 
ease, are barbaric expressions of the natural 
dread of illness, and especially of the fear when 


é 





the approach of a pandemic threatens general 
desolation. Fortunately, those rude outbreaks 
are but the uncouth and cruel illustrations of 
a common feeling that finds a more intelligent 
and profitable expression in preventive medi- 
cine, This science is aggressive. Its pickets 
have long been in the enemy’s front, and now 
it bas fairly established permanent outposts, 
here and there, within his former lines. And 
although occasional errors are committed and 
untenable pvsitions have to be vacated, the 
progress, one decade with another, is steady 
and positive. ‘his little book is the very latest 
and one of the most lucid and trustworthy 
of the despatches sent back from the advance 
guard. Its author is well known and respected 
among the leaders of science, and it contains 
material collected as late as August, 1892. Al- 
though written especially for French condi- 
tions, its intelligence and its warnings are full 
of value to us. 


The preface describes Sit truly as a work of 
practical bygiene, representing researches and 
opinions in relation to cholera control origi- 
nally presented to scientific bodies and now set 
forth in abstract for the benefit of municipal 
authorities, upon whom rests the possibility of 
perpetuating or abolishing “the unbygienic 
horrors in the midst of which we live without 
protest.” But as, particularly with us, laws 
and regulations unsupported by popular opi- 
nion can be enforced with difliculty, such stu- 
dies should be taken to heart by every intelli- 
gent citizen, who, in turn, should become a 
propagandist of the gospel of sanitation. 

It is unnecessary to describe anew the march 
of the fierce epidemics that during the past three 
score years have laid waste both hemispheres. 
It is now clearly shown that they follow the 
lines of human intercourse, at least in Eu- 
rope and America. Cholera in India is a 
problem by itself. If there is no transporta- 
tion of persons and things, there will be no 
spread of cholera. But must every case in 
Europe proceed from a recent preéxisting 
case? Leaving out of sight the views of a few 
who find no difficulty in believing that, given 
a long succession of favorable conditions, the 
disease may arise, let us say, in the delta of 
the Amazon or of the Mississippi, as well as 
in that of the Ganges, or that by natural 
evolution a barmless microbe may become 
virulent, Dr. Daremberg maintains that the 
cholera cause, once deposited in the soil, may 
lie dormant but vital to renew its activity 
after a term of years. As a matter of fact he 
announces that the existing Parisian epidemic 
has no relation to the present Russian and 
North German disease, whose immediate con- 
nection with India may be traced by a chain 
of well-defined links. This very grave asser- 
tion will be referred to later. 

Although not yet accepted by some excel- 
lent Indian authorities, we may assume with 
the writer that the comma bacillus of Koch 
holds a causal relation to epidemic cholera. 
Forewarned as to the habits of that microbe, 
we may forearm ourselves against its effects. 
It is pretty certain that it withstands all na- 
tural cold; that boiling (in water) will destroy 
it; that it multiplies in ordinary drinking-wa- 
ter with variable rapidity; that it survives, at 
least for a time, in the soil; that, wet or dry, 
it may cling to any article it touches, preserv- 
ing a prolonged vitality, thus making clothing, 
food, the dust of the house or of the street, 
as well as unclean hands and utensils, mediums 
of infection. Just how long it may survive 
when dried by the forces of nature is yet un- 
determined. 

Ever since Dr. Snow’s experiment with the 





handle of the cholera pump, no English-speak- 
ing student has doubted that water may be a 
vehicle. Concerning the earth, there have been 
two schools, and, notwithstanding Pettenko- 
fer’s ground-water theory, the prevailing be- 
lief has been that the pathogenic bacteria are 
destroyed either in conflict with other microbes 
or by the oxygen in the upper layers of the 
soil. But our author is astrenuous advocate 
of their prolonged vitality within the earth, so 
that, when brought to the surface by turning 
up the soil or by capillarity, and mingled with 
the dust, they, like the bacilli of tubercle, are 
ready to convey their special poison. He in- 
sists, therefore, that sewage-irrigation farms 
which have received choleraic discharges not 
disinfected, are constant menaces to the pub- 
lic health, and that the great farm of G:nne- 
villiers is responsible for much of the special 
disease of Paris. Disinfected discharges are 
of course harmless. This challenge from such 
authority must be met by renewed sanitary 
investigation before such farms can be safely 
advised; for it follows that if the cholera 
bacilli preserve their vitality, they may attach 
themselves to such vegetables as are eaten raw 
as well as mingle with the dust and so with 
the atmosphere. 

But what is of more immediate popular in- 
terest is the avoidance of the disease when it 
is at hand. Land quarantine on a large scale 
has no value, and only creates a false sense of 
security. Quarantine by sea that does not 
involve complete disinfection, is useless as to 
the country to be protected and destructive to 
the voyagers. A quarantine of observation 
with complete disinfection of vessel, passen- 
gers, and freight, involves short time and 
moderate expense and is suflicient. The sta- 
tion at the mouth of the Mississippi is cited as 
a typical example of intelligent prevention. 
Except as to the arrangements for observing 
suspected passengers, it has always been sup- 
posed that the facilities for disinfection at New 
York.were adequate to prevent the entrance 
of an epidemic here, 


The destruction of the cholera germ itself 
depends upon its inability to withstand 212 
degrees F., to live in an acid medium, or to 
survive certain other germicides, the most im- 
portant of which is corrosive sublimate. Heat 
and acids are as serviceable for private fami- 
lies as for the public. It was long ago pub- 
lished as an empirical fact that acid drinks 
guard against cholera, although the guard 
may be forced. But this was neither gene- 
rally known nor believed. It has now been 
determined by exact experiment that very 
slightly acidulated fluids kill the comma bacil- 
lus, and the frequent immunity of well-fed per- 
sons of good digestion appears to rest upon the 
natural acidity of the gastric secretions, Cer- 
tainly, as herein advised, the habitual use of 
about six grains of citric acid to a pint of wa- 
ter, as an ordinary drink in the presence of 
cholera, not only destroys stray bacilli in the 
water itself, but fortifies the stomach against 
attack in that direction. Wherever groups of 
people work together, the management should 
supply them with this cheap and pleasant beve- 
rage. « very dilute mineral acid has the 
same good effect. 

Two popular fallacies are disposed of here. 
Alcohol, the broken staff upon which so many 
lean in danger, predisposes the stomach to the 
reception of the bacilli. Opium, sought for 
the relief of pain, is not disengaged through 
the inflamed kidneys, and hastens the end. 
Boiled water drunk soon after boiling is safe, 
but if exposed it may serve to nourish germs 
accidentally introduced. One can never be 
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sure of ice. Porcelain filters daily and scrupu- 
lously brushed with acidulated water may be 
depended upon. All others either become 
elogged or do not detain the poison. Alum, 
whore ability to clarify muddy (alluvial) wa- 
ter has long been known, is here announced 
as a germicide also. It is claimed that three 
grains agitated through a quart of water will 
not only leave it clear at the end of twenty- 
four hours, but also free from germs (ne conti- 
ent plus aucun microbe), Preventive “ vacci- 
nation”—an odious word as applied to counter 
inoculation—by very recent experiments seems 
@ preventive, but this epidemic wil! pass be- 
fore that can be popularized. Very little space 
is given to treatment, properly enongh in a 
book on prevention. What is suggested looks 


‘to the slaughter of the invading bacilli and to 


replenishing the body-fluids drained in the 
profuse discharges. ‘That does not seem enough. 
Bacilli may be the cause, excessive outpourings 
are a part of the consequence, but the disease 
proper is something else, probably a derange- 
ment of the organic nervous system. 

But to be clean, to be clean, to be clean, is 
the burden of the book. Cleanse the mouth, 
the nose, the skin, and above all, the hands, 
and use for this purpose as well as for drink- 
ing only disinfected water. Keep the body 
warm and well nourished. Cut short the pre- 
liminary painless diarrhwea. Le always scru- 
pulously clean, and for the sake of others dis- 
infect all emitted fluics. For its manner and 
inspiration the book itself should be consulted, 
and its immediate translation into English 
would be to the popular goou. 





Kolokotronis, the Klepbt and the Warrior, 
Sixty Years of Peril and Daring: An Aute- 
biography. Translated from the Greek with 
introduction and notes by Mrs. Edmonds, 
with a preface by J. Gennadius. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin; New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 1892. 

THE Life of Theodore Kolokotronis, told by 

himself to bis friend George ertzetis, reads like 

a modernized narrative from the * Iliad.’ It 

gives a vivid history of the Greek War of In- 

dependence from the point of view of one of 
its heroes and chief actors. Although nicst 
personal narrat.ves err on the score of parti- 
sanship, and are generally more or less tinged 
with egotism (and this is no exception to the 
rule), we are told by Mr. Gennadius in his pre- 
face that, on the publication of these remi- 
niscences (which took place firstly in 1846 
privately, and subsequently in their entirety 
in 1852, at which time many of the fellow- 
combatants of Kolokotrouis were still living), 
no material contradictions were called forth— 
only a few emendations as to incidents of slight 
importance—and that no one has ever ques- 
tioned the exact veracity of his part in the 
war. Those who are not thoroughly cognizant 
of the history of Greece at the moment of this 
struggle will find some difficulty in grasping 
the import of much of the story. The old 
warrior never had any intention of furnisuing 
material for a book. He could read, and it is 
said that he thought education would do more 
for Greece after it became a kingdom than the 
sabres of its pallikars; but be could not even 
write beyond scratching his own signature, so 
it was only at the repeated urging of uis friend 
that he consented to dictate his memoirs. This 
he did in the simple idiom of the Greek moun- 
taineer, and Tertzetis had the good taste to 
ehange nothing. 


presuppeses a knowleige of the events he r 





He did not even add any | 
supple nentary notes, so that, as the narrater | 
i 


fers to, and does not lose time by expla- 
nations, the uninitiated reader remains un- 
enlightened. This is decidedly unfortunate in 
a work which is evidently mainly intended 
for boys, belonging as it does to the Adven- 
ture Series. 

Mrs, Edmonds has in a measure supplemented 
this defect by giving us an historical sketch of 
the klephts, this term meaning the free moun- 
taineers who carry on open warlare against 
their oppressors, and not brigands whose ob- 
ject is plunder. Aiter the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, the mountains of Olympus, 
Pindus, Pelion, and Agrapba became gradually 
pecpled by men who would not submit to Ot- 
toman rule; they occupied the mountain fast- 
nesses, and were beyond the pewer of the 
Turk, ‘The rough, untrammelled life they led 
had a great attraction for adventurous spirits, 
and their numbers continued to increare. The 
attitude the klepbts mnaintained with regard to 
the Ottoman Government was encouraged by 
the Venetians, who held maritime ports in 
their neighborhood, and who called the k-ephts 
to their aid when they found it necessary to 
tigbt against the ‘Turk. After these combats 
many of them returned to their mountain 
homes, while others, hoping for some fresh op- 
portunity of fighting the common enemy, re- 
mained in the Venetian service. The Porte 
also, on her side, enrolled as many klephts and 
Greeks as she could persuade to tight for her 
and during the reign of Solyman the Magniti 
cent, between 1534 and 1537, terms were otfe:ed 
to the mountain people which they could ac- 
cept withcut feeling tltey bad offered submis- 
sion. Ibrahim, the Grand Vizicr of Solvman, 
a man of great intelligence, favorably disposed 
towards the Christians, being bimself of lowly 
Christian origin, divided Greece into fifteen 
districts, and appointed a Christian as captain 
or armatolos (a man at arms), whose function 
was to keep orcer on the highways and to re 
press outrages through his province. In 16-7, 
Amuratb, fearing the armatoli were getting 
too powerful, destroyed all their forts on the 
defiles and put Ottomans in the r posts. The 
armatoli on this formed themselves into «a body 
and revenged themselves on the Turks who bad 
been putin their places by ki ling them and 
ravaging the district. The Greek historian 
Sathas says: “On this account they first rm 
ceived the name of klephts, from «Aérree—to 
steal or rob—by which name they were ever 
afterwards known to the outside world.” 

The Turks in vain sought by every means to 
check their deeds of 
measure failing, they were obliged to isste a 
new firman reinstating them as guardians 
of the roads, charged also to collect taxes on 
flocks. They were thus allowed the possession 
of the hills on condition of the payment of a 
small tribute and of defending the country 
against Albanian brigands. For this purpose 
they were enrviled as armatol, i.e., the cap- 
tain of each band was an armatolos, and the 
men received the name of pallikars (from 
réAAouax, 1 bound or leap), and this term still 
remains to designate a brave warrior. The 
companies of armatoli were entirely composed 
of Christians; no Turk could ever be enrolled 
among them. ‘lhe beneficent effect of this ar- 
rangement was soon felt by the dwellers on the 
plains, who had previousiy been unable to pro- 
tect their flocks and lands. 
of the fiercest klephts would not hear of treat- 
ing with the Turk, and held their mountain 


v.olence, but, everv 


| heights, governing their districts in their own 


' 
But the 


Way, regardless of ypasua or bey. 
armatoli and the klephts were continually 


exchanging réles, it would seem, for the Turks 
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found it to their interest to entice the flercet 
into their service, while, on the other band, 


the armatoli some.imes preferred the free: 

more untrammelled life of the klepht. A vers 
significant difference in their costume was that 
the klephts wore a long cord wound round their 
waists and tied in front, to serve them ‘o 
bind their captives with; otherwise they wer 
dressed alike in fustanella, with vests adorned 
with silver buttons, according to their means, 
and rich embroideries on jackets and greaves 

These wild mountaineers had neceswariie to 
come down from the barren crags on which 
they lived to plunder, in order to live; ant 
they did not hesitate to pillage their Greek 
when they had any grudge 
against them; they especially preyed on tax 


compatriots 


gatherers, wealthy prelates, and the monas 
teries. Their animosity against the monks was 
on account of the latter never giving them as- 
sistance in time of need, from 
to the Turk; 


Were strictly attached to the forms ef the 


obser juloustne>s 


otherwise, like all Greeks, thes 


thodox faith, giving offerings to the saints ant 
invoking God's blessing on the vss of tl 


wms of everv perlious auventure, the 


woull never lay hands on the vessels of 


sanctuary, altheugh they al no scruples a 
to plundering monks, Mrs, Ecdimonds also t& 
us how temperate and chaste t hi ts" 
She goers on t bese the any : 
which tcok piace b e is m ‘ lim ra 
failures, but alwavs instigated by hley 


to liberate their country from the intoler 


Oppressions and persecutions they were en 
ing under Turkish rule, 
Kolokotronis came of a family of kley 

who bad held their own against the Turks 
The revolt of the Morea 


in which bis tather had taken part, Was just 


three hundred vears. 


suppressed when be was born under a tree on 
the bilis of Rama in Messenia, in 1770, Al- 
ready an orphan at twelve years old, be was 
bringing a load of wood to seli for his mother 
at Tripolitza, when be was met by a lurk, 
who gave him a beating. This indignity so 
enraged him that be bought himself a swerd 
with the price of the wood and vowed ven- 
geance on the oppressor of his country. His 
very name, and the traditions of bis familv, 
must also have opened this path to him 
When only sixteen, the Porte gave orders that 
the whole clan of Kolokotronis should be ex 
tirpated, and we read that thirty-six of Theo- 


dore’s brothers, cousins, and relatives, and 


| one hundred and fifty followers were butc! 


} ered in this struggle; but, notwithstanding 


Even then many 


this, Theodore had bimself recognized as chief 
of the armatoli of Megalopolis. He had tk 
year following to fly to Zante on account ot 
a conspiracy against him. We have not space 
to describe bis adventurous career, so full of 
thrilling crises. At one moment the people ot 
the Morea wished to prociaim bim their king, 
at anothe he was condemned to death. He 
seems to have met all these variatiu ns of for- 
tune with indomitable courage, having always. 
the good of his fatherland as the aim before 
wiich ail personal aifections and amb:tions 
were is the trait which 
strikes one all througa the autobiography as 
ithe dominant one, and it is at least graufying 
to the reader to learn that the Lrst act of 
King Otho, on attaining bis majority, was to 
release Kol kotronis from prison, and that for 


sacrificed. ‘This 


ten years he lived in Athens, enjoying the bigh 
esteem of his counurymen, who regarded him 


as the chief factor in their war ot indepens- 


The illustrations are among the worst ws 


have seen in any recent book. 
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Sohm’s Institutes of Roman Lew. Translat- 
el by James C. Ledlie, of the Middle Temple 
and of Lincoln College, Oxford, with an in- 
troductory essay by Dr. Erwin Grueber, 
lteader in Roman Law. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan. 1892. 


Pror. Rupotpa Soum of Leipzig is an ac- 
knowledged authority on Roman Law; bis 
book, in so far as it treats of the internal de- 
velopment of that law from its rude begin- 
nings to the days of Justinian, fills worthily 
the place which Hugo’s utterly unreadable 
treatise occupied, for want of anything better, 
at the beginning of the century. Grueber’s es- 
say refers to the study and application of the 
Roman Law from the days of Accursius at 
Bologna to the present time, in Italy, France, 
and Germany, and does not aid us in under- 
standing or appreciating Sohm’s great work. 
‘Throughout the latter so much room is given 
to the growth and change of law—Justinian’s 
legislation being never expounded except as 
the final outcome of a slow and gradual de- 
velopment—that one might prefer to call it 
Solm’s History of the Evolution of Roman 
Law. We tind everywhere, whether the law 
of persons or of things, whether obligations 
arising from contract or from tort, whether 
rigiuts or remedies are discussed, the same pro- 
gress from the compound of savagery and of 
he!pless formalism which constitutes the old 
Jus Quiritium, and is left almost intact by 
the Twelve Tables, to the polished and world- 
embracing body of equitable rules making up 
the Corpus Juris Civilis of the later Empire, 
which Justinian at last by his ‘Novell’ freed 
from all remnants of unreason and of harsh- 
ness. This progress is shown to have taken on 
all the modes pointed out by Sir Henry Maine 
in his ‘Ancient Law’—fiction, equity, and sta- 
tute. The great defect of Maine’s work is the 
scantiness of illustration. Were it to bo pub- 
lished with Sohm’s ‘Institutes’ broken up into 
copious notes, it would, at least to the think- 
ing lawyer, be most interesting reading. 

Prof, Sohm himself sometimes speaks in a 
footnote of some bizarre or harsh rule in old 
German law, such as it existed before the 
Civil Law was introduced early in the six- 
teenth century, and points out its analogy to 
the rude customs of the earlier days of Rome; 
but he cannot trace the parallel development 
of the two systems, for Germany, when it. be- 
came philosophic and civilized, threw away 
the bulk of its own jurisprudence instead of 
developing and improving it, so as to conform 
it to modern wants, And here, we think, the 
translator, Mr. Ledlie, has allowed a great op- 
portunity to slip. An Engiish lawyer has ma- 
terial for comparison which the German law- 
yer lacks. Sir Henry Maine evidently had the 
progress of both English and Roman Law in 
his mind when he sketched the progress of law 
in his painfully general way, relying upon the 
reader’s ingenuity to fill up the canvas. As 
all Roman transfers of property started from 
the mancipium, to which soon the fictitious 
judgment known as in jure cessio was added, 
so in England all transfers of land began with 
livery of seizin and fine. As the Roman Law 
had its obligatio verbis, in which a considera- 
tion was not essential, so the English law has 
its sealed contract, “importing a considera- 
tion.” In both systems under their later forms 
the consideration may be drawn into dispute. 
As the oldest Roman Law knew no mortgage 
other than in the form of an absolute sale, so 
the English mortgage is still a sale in form, 
but is now in effect pretty much like the hy- 
potheca of the latest Roman Law. The analo- 
gy of the Roman pretor to the Chancellor, 





and of the judex to the common-law judge, was 
noticed by Gilbert in his ‘Jus Pretorianum’ a 
hundred and fifty years ago; the similarity of 
the formula to the English paper book (but 
for the conciseness of the former and the pro- 
lixity of the latter) is most striking. The 
helplessness of the early Roman judges, who 
could adjudge nothing but a sum of money, 
reminds us of the English action of trover; the 
late Imperial Constitutions, which provided 
for a restoration of the thing in dispute, did 
the same for Romans deprived of highly valued 
articles that the English Chancellor did for 
the owner of anheirloom in Pusey vs. Pusey. 
The older Roman Law for executing money 
judgments was cruel mainly from helplessness; 
and so was the English and even the Ameri- 
can law at the beginning of this century. Men 
were imprisoned or outlawed merely because 
the simple idea of taking just enough of the 
debtor’s property to pay the creditor’s judg- 
ment was beyond the narrow formalism of 
George the Third’s England, as it had been be- 
yond that of Cesar’s or even of Hadrian’s 
Rome. 

In his introductory essay Dr. Grueber ex- 
presses the hope that the publication of Sohm’s 
treatise in English will not “interfere with the 
present { English] system of instruction,” which 
is “based immediately on the study of the Ro- 
man sources, i. e., chiefly on the text of the 
Institutes of Gaius and Justinian.” Sharing 
this hope, we adi a brief review of the work 
that has been done of late years in England in 
the editing and translating of the texts of the 
Roman Law. Dr. Moyle’s excellent version 
of the Justinian Institutes has reached a second 
edition. Moyle’s command of contemporary 
literature is not so complete as that exhi- 
bited by Prof. Muirhead in his ‘ Roman Law,’ 
but the translation is faithful and the notes are 
valuable. Poste’s text and translation of 
Gaius has also reached a second edition; but 
his text is not so correct as that given by 
Muirhead in the latter’s Gaius and Ulpian. 
Prof. Holland’s text of the Justinian Insti- 
tutes, “edited as a recension of the Institutes 
of Gaius,” in which the passages borrowed 
from Gaius are distinguished by different type, 
enables the student at a glance to grasp the re- 
lations of the classical and the Justinian law. 
In this respect it serves the same purpose as 
the numerous Continental “Syntagmata”; but 
the latter have the advantage of giving a com- 
plete text of Gaius as well as of Justinian. 
Finally, Holland’s and Shadwell’s ‘Select Titles 
from the Institutes of Justinian’ furnish well- 
chosen material for more advanced reading. 

The text editions of Muirhead and Moyle (sup- 
plemented by Mommsen’s edition of Bruno’s 
‘ Fontes Juris Romani,’ Lenel’s ‘ Edictum 
Perpetuum,’ and Mommsen’s and Kriiger’s 
‘Corpus Juris Civilis’), with the treatises of 
Muirhead and Sohm, will be found to consti- 
tute an excellent working library for the study 
of the Roman Law. All that is now really 
needed is a good English book on Roman civil 
procedure. Will not the Clarendon Press, that 
has already done so much for English and 
American students, give them a translation of 
Wach’s latest edition of Keller’s ‘Rémischer 
Civil-Process’? The older English books, 
original or translated, can then be relegated 
to their proper place—the stack-rooms of our 
libraries. 





Secret Service under Fitt. By W. J. Fitz- 
patrick, F.S8. A. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1892. 

THe author of this portly volume claims a 

credit for diligent research which apparently 





is no more than his due. But his subject, 
which is the identification and the history of 
Irish spies employed under the Government of 
Pitt, while it may have an interest for Irish 
patriots, has little interest for any other class 
of readers. A Government threatened by 
conspiracy at home in concert with impending 
invasion from abroad will, of course, employ 
spies in its defence, and will look for them 
in the ranks of the conspirators. It is mourn- 
fully notorious that an Irish conspiracy has 
always in it a spy. The book contains, so far 
as we can see, no very startling revelation ex- 
cept in the case of the Franciscan Father Ar- 
thur O’Leary, whose sinister connection with- 
the Government had already fallen under the 
notice of Mr. Lecky. 


Father O’Leary was a brilliant and popular . 


writer, who in pleading the Catholic cause took 
the line of moderation and national amity. If 
he was really aspy, or employed as a paid 
agent in the secret service of the Government, 
he must have played bis part with consummate 
skill, for he died in the odor of the purest pub- 
lic virtue, and panegyric followed him beyond 
the grave. In the very year in which (if the 
charge now brought against his memory is 
true) he undertook “to get at the bottom of all 
secrets in which the Catholics were concerned,” 
a gold medal was presented to him by the 
Cork Amicable Society, in which 


“he was represented in the habit of his Order, 
crushing with his right foot the hydra of re- 
ligious persecution, with his-right hand open- 
ing the gates of the Temple oi Concord, and 
with his left beckoning his countrymen (em- 
blematically represented by the harp) to enter 
the sacred edifice forgetful of their prejudices 
against each otlrer, while the genius of his 
country was represented with outstretched 
arms over his head, each bearing a crown, one 
of science, the other of victory.” 


Grattan said of O’Leary that if he did not 
know him to be a Christian clergyman, he 
would suppose him, from his writings, to be a 
philosopher of the Augustan age. The evidence 
adduced against O’Leary in this volume does 
not seem to us perfectly conclusive. There is 
a little doubt about the identity, the Christian 
name not being given in the incriminating 
docun.ents, though Mr. Lecky puts this doubt 
aside, Apart from this, however, we should 
say nothing more is absolutely proved than 
that O’Leary was not so independent as he 
professed to be, and was possibly rather slip- 
pery in character. As a moderatist avowedly 
opposed to rebellion, he might naturally have 
intercourse with the members of the Govern- 
ment; and though it seems that he received, 
or was ready to receive, £100 for some service, 
the service is not specified, and it is somewhat 
harsh to assume that it was the service of a 
spy. At the same time, Mr. Fitzpatrick is 
able to state that Lord O’Hagan, who had 
kept O’Leary’s portrait in his study and re- 
garded O’Leary’s writings as his political 
guide, mournfully admitted the fcrce of the 
evidence, 

It does not appear that Pitt himself soiled 
his fingers with this dirty work, though he 
must of course have been aware in a general 
way of what was going on. Whatever may 
bave been his errors, he was, like his father, 
high-souled, and he would be sure to leave the 
reptile department toothers. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
largely quotes and freely cites Mr. Froude, who 
is not so good an authority as Mr. Lecky, and 
the investigation into whose accuracy opens a 
wide but unfruitful field. However, the work 
will no doubt be interesting to Irish patriots, 
to some of whom it may at the same time read 
a salutary lesson. 
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wishing a change at an increased salary, shou'd ad, 

ess ©. B. —— & Co., rf Palace Hotel Building) 
Room OC, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O, 


t.. Los Angeles. Agency 
EVERETT O, Fisk & Co, 








MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc,, supplied to 

coileges, schools, and families, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
160 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 

Agency. aon and best known in the U. 8. 
Bstablished 1 3 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 
AN AGENC is valuable in roportion to its 

influence. If merely hears 

of vacancies and HAT is something, but if it 
tells you about them is ask to recom- 
men 


mends ee bo Ours RECOMMENDS 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 














Educational. 
[Continued from page tii.) 
THE BELMONT SCHOOL 
BELMONT, MASS. 
Private Boarding School for Boys. 


Boys prepared for Harvard on any of the four com- 
mon methods of admission, for scientific School, or 
for Business; courses can be arranged for special 
cases; school limited to sixty; two large buildings 
and new stone chapel (in course of erectiou); fine 
athletic track; two baseball tields; fifteen acres 
on the old Cushing- Payson Estate. Terms, — per 
year. Sctool reopens Sepsomber 28. Addr 

B. F, HARDING, A.M, (Harv.), Head Master. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now Offers ten post-graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. Th subjects are as follows: English Lite- 
- rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, History of 
Education, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Philoso- 
phy, Greek. Italso embraces efficient Preparatory 
ben f ‘Under uate Departments. A thoroughly or- 

ized School of Pedagogy under the charge of Dr. 

§ P. Gordy is likewise in process of developmeat. 

CHARLES W. SUPER, President. 











WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumberland Valley. Six trains daily. Border climate, 
avoiding bleak north. $250 per year for hoard, rcom, 
Large t all college studies except music and art. 
— souttege andart school. Musicdepartment 
154, independent of free classes. Full 
} Fg y. Golleg e course, B.A. and B.S. degrees ; music 
ee >. M. Handsome park, ~~ e buildings, steam 
 emnantnen, observatory, laboratories, etc. No 
aan or distant pupils during Onristmas and Eas- 
ter vacations. v.J,E wean. — Pres 


burg, 
1856 MARYLAND 1892 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
OPENS 21st SEPT., 1892. Situation snenpeptionaliy 
Bogish 8 miles from Washington, on the B. & O 
Full ricultural, Scientific, Classical, Busi- 
a8 and Military Courses. Full Corps of Profes- 
sors, Terms, $140, includes books, Tuition, Board, 
Washing. m rent, and Heat. eparatory De- 
partment in charge 0 experienced t ee Full 
particulars. Address ISTRAR, 
Maryland Agricultural College, collene Park. Md. 


Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 


Institute 


ffers five courses of study, viz.: In*Chemistry, 
Civil Electrical,and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Physical and Political Science. Unsurpassed [acili- 
is for laboratory and shop work, 
For Catalogue, address Institute, or 
H. T. FULLER, Pres. 











Educational. 


The Columbian University, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Columbian College openS.......-sessceses Sept. 26 
The Medical School of the University opens...Oct. 1 
The Dental School of the University opens....Oct. 1 
The Corcoran Scientific School opens...........0ct4 
The Law School of the University opens.......Oct. 5 


= LAW SCHOOL FACULTY. 


AMES C, WELLING, LL.D., President, 
And soulesent of sean F and Private International 


E Hon. JOHN M. HARLAN, LLD., 
iste Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.) 

Professor of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 
United States, of the Law of Domestic Rela- 
tions, of Commercial Paper, and of + ag 

THE Hon. WALTER 8, COX, L 
(Associate Featice = ts ak ~ ong Court er ‘the Dis- 
um 
Professor of the Law of Real and Personal Property, 
of yn a and of Crimes and oo 
E Hon. WILLIAM A. MAURY. 

( sneamane Attorney-General of the United Biates.) 
Professor of Equity Jurisprudence, of Common Law 
and Equity Pleading, and of the Law of Evidence. 

THE Hon. DAVID J. BREWER, LL.D. 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme ‘Court of the 
United States.) 
wpe! of the Law of Corporations, 

G. H. EMMOTT, A.M., LL.B 
(ore the y At Hopkins | University.) 
Lecturer on the Civil oot 





ENRY E. DAVIS, A.M., LM., 
ghesintnnn Assistant Attorney of _ District of 
Columbia, 


Professor of Common Law Practice, and Lecturer 
on the History of Law 
THE Hon. AUGUSTUS 8B. WORTHINGTON LL.B. 
(Sometime Distr.ct Attorney of the United States. 5 
Lecturer on Legal Bibliography he the Use of Au- 
thorities in Court 
WILLIAM F. . MATTINGLY, Esq., 
(of the Washington Bar.) 
Lecturer on rractical aes Law. 

Tue Hon. WILLIAM EDGAR SIMONDS, A.M.,LL.B., 
(United States Commissioner of Patents.) 
Protessor of the Law of Patents. 

THE Hon. ANDREW C. BRADLEY, 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.) 

Lecturer on Criminal Law, and on Criminal Plead- 
ing and Practice, 

WIRISA G. JOHNSON, og 
(of the Washington Bar 
Judge of Moot Overt, se Comer ee Legal Cate- 
cs. 


Prof. Wm. G. Johnson. LL.M., will conduct quiz- 
zing classes, composed of all students in the Under- 
graduate Department, that by his catechetical 
analysis the teachings of both lectures and text- 
books may be impressed upon the memories of the 


pupils. 
This school opens Oct. 5. 

For catalogues giving description of the Lecture 
Courses in t © Undersraduate and Graduate De- 
partments, A. a, 

JAMES ©. WELLING, LL.D., President. 


The Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. Building, Boston, 


Claims special facility in the rapid and thorough 
preparation of its pupils for all collegiate institu- 
uions, especially 
Harvard University and the 

Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Terms, $200 to $250. With residence and care, $600. 

NINTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 26. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Seventeenth Year will Open Oct. 3. 








Courses in drawing from the cast 3 a from life in 
painting and in decurauive coaigay lectures on 
“bBo a, et 4 


anatomy x Lperepective. Prin 
Benson Tarbell (Drawing and Painting), C. 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smi Decoration), kd- 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (P 
tive). Pupils are allowe the oo use of the 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving detaii 
ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


WELLS COLLEGE icnona's.y. 


AURORA, N. Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. 





Location beautiful 
and healthfai. New Building with Modern Improve- 
ments. Session begins September 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEB. D.D., President. 





UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
LTY OF PHYSIC. 
The 86th anntualse ge will begin Oct. 3, 1892, and 
ens oes inA Ample clinical and laboratory 
ties, aes will be sent on gpaticstion to 
pat E. ATKINSON,M.D., Dean, 605 Cathedral St., Balti- 
re. 





VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 


Nashville, Tenn. Next session opens Sept. 21. Full 
—_ as Wellas undergraduate courses. Ten Fel- 
owships for college graduates. Seven Ln ualcmmguaamel 
Fully equipped la ene and muse’ 
WILS WILLIAMS. Se Secretary. 





Educational. 


UNIVERSITY ee oct 
LAW SCHOO 


1, 1892. Confers 
¢ LL.B.; also (for 
uate course) LL.M. Avstin Apsotr, LL.D., 
and Senior Professor. For Catalogue, ‘showing 
atte -~ & Faculty, address 
Prof. I. F. Ly University Building, 
120 Broadway, New Y ork City. 


RIVERVIEW oASADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
57th year. Prepares thoroughly for falleae | the - 
Government. Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
months in the year. Women admitted, For informa- 
tion address C. N. PErRcE, D,D 8., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


Two Scholarships for Women. 











The Harvard University Examinations 


for women will be held in New York on June 27, 20 
and 30, and July Ist, 1893. T'woscholarship , one o 
$300 and one of $2 )0, are Offered in connection with 
these examinations. 

For iniormation apply to the Secretary, No. 32 
East 33d Street. 


‘Dr. Sauveur’s New Editions. 


CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES, PETITES CAU- 
SERIES, and LA PAROLE FRANGAISE, sup- 
plemented with exercises and trans ations, 


La PaRoLe FRANGAISE has now a verb drill and a 


JUST OUT: 


PREMIERES LEGONS DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
ZAInE, by Marie Sauveur and Susan Lougee. 
etail price, 95 cents. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s works will be 
sent to teachers only, on ny ol of half the retail 
price and 10 cents for postage, b 

Send for circulars. DR. . SAUVEUR. 

6 Copley St., Roxbury, Mass. 


Dr. Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus. 


IN THE STUDENTS’ SERIES. 
Single copies by mail, $2.00. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


861 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St, N. Y. 


FRENCH SCHOOLS 














AND OTHER | | may be furnished with all tent 
, hooks, stationery, printing, an 
FOREIGN | completely ” 
BOOKS. SUPPLIED 


Send for Catalogue. | AT SPECIAL RATES, 











The Beginner's Greek Book. 


By JoHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Professor of Greek in 
Harvard University. 
12mo, cloth. Introduction price, $1.50, 
NOW READY 


Send for Catalogue of new and valuable Text-Books. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


JUST READY. 


German Lessons. By CHarLes 
Hargis, Oberlin College. 

This book is intended to give such knowledge of 
forms as will adequately prepare the student to read 
ordinary German. It is expected to lead up to the 
advanced grammar on the one hand aid to the study 
of prose composition onthe other. As soon as pos- 
sible the poi is brought face to face with the jan- 





guage itself. 178 pages. Cloth, 60 cents. Liberal 

terms for introduction 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, 
‘and Chicago. 





FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 


Rules and Practice for the Use of Americans, 
A short, clear, simple, and accurate treatise, adopt- 
ed-in many colleges, academies, schools, etc., and of 
permanent value to any student 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


De Peiffer’s School of Languages, 
180 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 

A practical spelling-book containing 3,500 words 
t experience has shown are most frequently mis- 
lled. Dictation Exerci-es from Lowell, Haw- 

thorne, Emerson, Irving, Addison, etc. Cordial 

endorsed gE fen ay lents and teachers. Speci- 
men copy, postpaid, 24 cents. JAMES H,. PENNIMAN, 
4322 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Nation. 





Model 


emington 


Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 


readily commend themselves to all users. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
-FURNISHERS:&-GLASS:WORKERS:DOMESTIC-& ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS 


‘ MEMORIALS: 


*333'T0' 341 FOURTH AVENUE'NEW-YORK’ 


N. B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 





-ESTABLISHED 1858. 


-H.: H.. UPHAM ‘&CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


IN BRASS‘ AND*BRONZE* 


"59° South: Fifth Ave, near Bleecker’ St." 


‘NEW - YORK" 





FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. (Direct Importation. ) 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 BOYLSTON oepees. BOSTON, announce a 
NEW CATALOGUE 
Of over 10,000 Ay comprising sogortes 
Views, Paintiags, and Sculpture of the Old World, 
mounted and unmounted. 
Braun’s Carbon Photographs. Mailed for 10 cents 
in stamps. 
JE HAND YOU A FRE SH SCALP ! 
If your hair is gone, or is falling out, or is 
thin and dry, or you have dandruff, or an ite hing or 


et AP TLLTFORM 


$1 fora bottle of 

CAPIiLLit ORM is an Infallible Hair Restorer 
and Delightful Toilet Dressing. It is fragrant, 
soothing, and quckly efficacious COLUMBIA 


CHEMICAL CO., : ox 378, Pittsburch, Pa. 


$1 OO EACH .—The ‘ Talmud, Taine's 
bi ahaa ‘English Literature,’ Voltaire’s ‘Ro- 
mances,’ ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ Montaignes and 
Hume’s‘ Essays,’ Koran. Mailed promptly. 

RATT, 1s 5 > 6th Ave., _¥. 


’ 


MATTHEW ARNOLD iN am : 
TEENTH CENTUR ¥ 


“The New York NaTioN—a newspaper which I 
read regularly and with profit, a newspaper which 
s the best, so far as my experience goes, of all 
American newspapers, andone of the best news- 
papers anywhere.” 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in this 
country and abroad. 
found in the homes of people of culture 
and refinement. No intelligent Ame- 


V/A E - 


' 


| travel. 


|'SouLE PHOTOGRAPH 





Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro 
portion. Lantern slides to or 
der. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple 
ment of 12,000 subjects 
Photographs mounted on 
plate paper for the illustration of booksen art and 
Correspondence invited. 
Co., 





PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington St., 
Please mention the Nation. 


Boston, Mass. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu 
rope: alsoanumber of rare old Meszotints and ther 
Engravings. Correspondence invite!; pictures sent 
for inspection free o charge. 

N. B.—Illustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this month; free by mai o: 


} rec eipt of ten cents in stamps. 





It is emphatically | 


UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN 
_s ter meson’ University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with ary bracing 
climate’ Hote! Tirol, open all the year. Corl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy,sunny ro ms, we ‘Li furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisire (tab ed'hdte ora la carte). 
Re uced rates in winter. Carriages aad sleichs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made fro » the hote 
at all seasons. Unusual a‘ivantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, * nee, art, mu- 
sic, etc... at very moderite terms. En nent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 








Sourp TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 
Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. An enchanting 
panorama of mountains, fo- 
rests and “trean s 
: Pullv an Cars 

Between New Y« 1k and Ro 
chester Buffalo, Ni agara 
Palls, Toronto, C! owen 
Lake. Cleveland, Cinel: nnat 
and Chicago 
D. 1, Roberts Ge: 





1 Pass. Agt. 


rican, desirous of keeping abreast of | - 


the best political and literary thought 
of the day, can afford to be without it. 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year, post- | 


paid. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 


$08 Broadway, New York City, 


| qanse Nat 





National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
oo |) ae $100,000 


N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
Bank. Refers aiso to American Nat'l 
Pirst Nat'l Bank; Exchange Bank, Macon, 


Ga Six ord cent. first mortgages (payalle in 
gold) one oad Teal estate, principal and inte- 
— coe ne Seven and eight per cent. first 
— in id) on choice city real es- 
tate anc eh efarma. General investments made 
J.J. COB THOS. B. WEST, . OQ, SCHOFIELD, 
Presiden @ec’y and Att’y Treas. 








2 ¢ Roca 
(° onstable ew 0. 


AUTUMN “STYLES 
DRESS GOODS. 
VELOURS ECOSSAIS 
Ombré Veloutine, 

SILK AND WOOL JACQUARD, 
Plain and Figured Camel's Hair, 


Serges, Diagonals, Cheviots, 


SCOTCH PLAIDS. 
New and Combinations. 
EMBROIDERED ROBES 
Ladies’ Cloths. 


Fabri Ss 


W, Load ate. c ‘© 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 


Popular Science Monthly 
FOR OCTOBER. 


American Childhood from a Medteal Stand- 


point Henny Line Tavtorn, M.D. P $ 
out “ es » physical and mental i 
" es at s American children. es 
pecially ir . 

Specifics tor th» Cure of Inebriety. By T. 
D. Crotrrers. ¥_! A wa Against quack 
rv 

The Natiwe and Bereign-born Population. 
; CARR »D W H Shows the actual 
extent a natur {th Stream of hmmigra 


A Comparative study of some Indian Homes. 
] . 


at Ry 1 R. W. Savreipt An 
lesecriy f the tepees, wizgwams, 
pueblos, et < structed by the red men 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 

THe Evourrion oF Dancine Cillustrated): Mup as a 

Bri.pine Ma tIAl trated \ CHAPTER IN 

Mer l CAL DISCOVERY LANGUAGE AND Brain 

IMSEAS? strat >; RECENT Science W ARMING 

AN VEN ATING r DWELLINGS lustrated): 

SKE i ALEXANDER WINCHELL (with Portrait). 





D. APPLETON & CO... 


ar 


ew York 


NABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 





ary J yw 7 
fav li, Z¢ ili, +} 


ORK MA 
RABILITY. 


NSHIP, 


Baltimore. New Yor rk, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. l1485th Av., near 20th St. 
Washington, “17 Market Spec e. 


OI1L—-LIME-—ELECTRIC 
LANTEr ] 
NE MAGIC? so 
Catalogue bree. 


2. B, Celt & Go. te 18 Bookman St. New Tork 


‘Sciatica and lumbago are usually relieved by the 
use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. —Advt. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


cream of tartar baking powder. hest of all 
4 vesting etrength.—-Lotest Unit ie 


in lea ed States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Royal Baxive Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Houghton, Mifiin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


The Eve of the French 


Revolution. 
By Epwarp J. LOWELL. 8vo, $2.00. 


Mr. Lowell gives an admirably clear and 
comprehensive view of one of the most impor- 
tant and engrossing periods of modern history. 


Songs of Sunrise Lands 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. 
A tasteful volume of poems suggested by a 


journey in Egypt, Syria, and Greece, and suf- 
fused with the color of the Orient. 








Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 


x1 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





Economic History Since 1763. 


Selections gponir ag Keonomic History since the 
Seven Years’ War. Compiled by BrEnJsaminx 
Ranp, Ph.D. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged, S8vo, pp. 567, $3.00 

“Dr. Rand enables any student of the wonderful 
industrial cnanges of the last i27 years to derive 
from the very best authorities a thoroughly trast- 
worthy outline of the economic and financial deve- 
lopment.”—The Literary World, 


JOHN WILSON & SON, 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 





We buy and sell bills of eashange on 
an aS «ble Transfers cf mon 

Letters and mak Oxble Transfers of to 

of Europe. and the West Ind es; 

also my ‘ooliee ions and issue Com- 

Credit mercial and Travelers’ Credits, availa- 

* ble in all parts of the world, 


Brown ‘Brothers & Co,, Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE COLLECTOR. 


A MONTHLY HISTORICAL MAGAZINE FOR 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS 


Sixth Year. Send for sample copy. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., vin tym _— and 2th Sts,, New York, 
Importer of Fore , Agent for the leading 
Paris Publishe: , British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of — 
mailed on demand. A large assortment alw: 

hand, and new books received from Paris and Le Lelpsig 
as e000 as issued. 











By 
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The Nation. 

i? ? ~ ’ 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Spanish Cities: 

With _ Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangiers. 

Gasenee 5. eo D.D. 
ustrations. 2mo, 2 

Dr. Stoddard’s ** Aer NISHEg,. 
most pupular volumes published last fall 
This year he describes fthe Spani edrals and 
palaces, and their art i 
ried scenery of town a 
tic street life, the nati 
enriching this narrative 
personal incident and adven 

Christian Ethics: 

By Newman Souytu, D.D., New Haven. Interna- 
tional Theological Library. Crown 8vo, 
$2.50 net. 

Dr. Smyth’s volume aims to give a scientific and 
complete account of the ethics of the Christian 
consciousness and hfe, It fills a gap in English 
ethical literature, and is a worthy successor of 
Prof. Driver's ‘** Literature of the Old Testament,’’ 
the remarkably successful initial volume in this 
new Library. 

The Duchess of Berry 

and the Court of Louis XVIII. From the French 
of ImBerT DE Sarnt-AMAND. With Portrait. 
12mo, $1.25. 

A new volume in the ‘‘Famous Women of the 
French Court ’’ series, the first of three relating 
the career of the fascinating Duchess of Berry, the 
central figure of the Court of the Restoration from 
her marriage to her exile. 

Dr. J. G. Holland’s Two Poems. 

BITTER SWEET and KATHRINA. 
Gaete Edition. Eachwith an etched frontis- 
ES, ¥ berg ed gilt top, $1.25; half calf, $2.75; 

van 


In this series moe have already appeared Mr. 
Mitchell’s ** Reveries of a Bachelor ’’ and ** Dream 
Life,’’ Mr. Cable's “Old. Creole Days,’’ and Mr. 
Page's ‘*In.Ole Virginia.*’ 

‘*These favorite poems shine with renewed lus- 
tre in their new dress.’’—Phila. Telegraph. 


South Sea Idyls. 


By Prof. CHARLES WarRREN StopparD. Revised 
Edition from new plates. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Howells characterizes these sketches as *‘ the 

lightest, sweetest, wildest,freshest things that ever 

were written about the life of that summer ocean." 


NEW FUVENILES. 


THE CLOCKS OF RONDAINE, 
And Other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton. With 

24 Illustrations by yma tet Rogers, BEARD, 

and others. Square 8vo, $1.50. 

There are seven stories in the volume, in each 
of which some quaint conceit is elaborated in Mr. 
Stockton’s inimitable style. The illustrations are 
numerous and beautiful. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


AStory of a Boy, By Resecca Harpine Davis. 
Illustrated by Rurus F. Zocpaum. 12mo, $1.00. 


Anentertaining story of lifein Virginia seventy 
years ago. Its types are racy, its spirit is Ameri- 
can throughout, and its scenes are very real. 

NEW STORIES BY G. A HENTY. 
~~ crown 8vo, fully and beautifully illusirated, 





CONDEMNED AS A NIHILIST. A Story of Es- 
cape from Siberia. 


IN GREEK WATERS. A Story of the Grecian 
War of Independence. 


BERIC THE BRITON. A Story of the Roman In- 
vasion. 


‘Probably the most popular writer of boys’ 
books in England to-day is G. A. Henty.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


THE THIRSTY SWORD. 
A Sate of the Norse Invasion of Scotland (1626- 
65). -By Rosert Leicuron. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 
THE END OF A RAINBOW. 
By Rossirer Jonnson. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
AMONG THE LAWMAKERS. 


By Epmunp Auton. Illustrated. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Square 8vo, $1.50. 





*, Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 


ots and y= etc., : e 
eo 








B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTEBS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON’S 


OLD SWORD-PLAY. 


The ms of Fence in p The during the 16th, 17th. 
and Teen Centuries taining 57 _ of typical 

mend after Seciaie "Di Grassi, etc 
limited otha obi of es hundred numbered copies 


eer merica. 8vo, superfine Dutch paper, 


ay ey with special designs ~~ the 
cover§ $6.00 net. 


SUMMER READING. 
'CHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2, gg vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50c.; good prin ng ene Real 
books, not ** "printed ‘matter for imm te con- 
sumption.”? 
Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 


LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer ot Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals, 

Orders for importation from England filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. « 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 














If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, call at our store. We have, without excep- 
tion, the i collection of Old Books in America, 
ailarranged in Departments. Any person having 
the time to spare is perfectly welcome to call and 
examine our stock of two orthree hundred thousand 
volumes, without feeling under the slightest obliga- 
tion to purchase, 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


9 South Ninth St., 
(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 




















RARE Picking-up Scarce Books 
BOOKS. @ specialty. 
AUTOGRAPHS. 





Send orders for Books 

not in Bookstores. PORTRAITS. | 
Send stamps for Separate Lists. 

We offer bargains in Choice Books, Autographs, 


and Portraits, 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Battrmore, Mp. 


The National Platforms of All 
Political Parties. 
With Names of all Candidates at each Presidential 
Election from 1789 to 1892, showing the voce for 
each candidate, both electoral and popular, with the 
record of Electors chosen, and comparison of the 
peiitics! divisions in each house of Congress. Edit- 
by T. CKEE. 12mo, 206 pages. Price, post- 
pan 35 cents 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & co., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
anD LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Importer of Standard English Books, 


* OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 

















Foreign Books. rodieste, tauchoits british 
ors 


Catalogues on ap- 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


‘ATALOGUE NO. 34, WITH USUAL 
variety of er mans is ready. A. 8. CLARK, 
Bookselier, 34 Park N.Y. 


WILLA MS, 195 W. 10TH. ST., 
N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other peri- 
odicals, Sets, volumes, or single numbers, 











